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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE Editors have decided to devote the January issue to a 
single subject, the Cold War. Both the politics and the economics 
of every state in the world are to-day dominated by this pheno- 
menon or “situation” which we all refer to in these two capital- 
lettered monosyllables. At the moment all other world or 
domestic problems lose their importance in face of the question 
posed by this situation: Can the Cold War be gently melted and 
resolved in peace or is it the prelude to a third world war? It is, 
of course, impossible to deal exhaustively with so vast a subject, 
which ramifies all over the globe into every country and every 
national problem, in a single issue of a quarterly journal. We 
have, therefore, made no attempt to cover all its aspects, but 
have dealt with it in two different ways. Most of the articles con- 
sider it geographically, examining the impact of the situation 
upon those places where the tension and danger are greatest. The 
other way in which we have approached the subject is to deal 
with certain general, aspects of it; for instance, Mr. Crossman 
deals with the relation of the Cold War to unconditional sur- 
render, Mr. Hugh-Jones with its relation to geography, and 
Mr. Plamenatz with the important question of Russian 


communist ideology. 


* * * 


Mr. Crossman’s article shows the vital importance of being 
absolutely clear in one’s own mind as to what is meant by the 
Cold War. This kind of picturesque phrase, usually invented by 
a nimble-minded journalist to strike the imagination of the 
ordinary man, has its dangers when used to describe a very 
complicated political situation. The objective nature of the Cold 
War is in itself clear and comparatively simple. It is an “inter- 
national political situation” determined by the relations or 
policies of two groups of governments. On the one side is the 
Soviet government at the head of a group of states in eastern 
Europe and Asia, ruled by totalitarian, communist governments 
which to a very large extent pursue a foreign policy determined 
for them in Moscow. On the other side is the government of the 
U.S.A. in a kind of loose alliance with a large number of states ~ 
in western Europe, South America, and Asia which, in varying 
degrees profess the principles and possess the institutions of 
western democracy: these states or governments attempt to work 
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out a more or less common policy in various international 
organizations provided for; the purpose, e.g. U.N.O., the 
Atlantic Union, and Western Union, and the American govern- 
ment, by the use of economic aid and the expectation of its 
military support, has the major influence in determining what 
that common policy shall be. 

* * * 


Cold War describes the relations which have developed 
between these two groups of governments since the breakdown 
of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 1947. It is “war” 
because the policies of each side are based upon conscious and 
calculated hostility and upon the possibility, if not probability, 
of armed attack of the one upon the other. It is “cold” because 
it just stops short of becoming a regular, old-fashioned war, a 
war of battle, murder, and sudden death. The main object and 
hope of everyone, at least in the western democracies, is to keep 
the war cold and gradually resolve it, first, into a cool armistice 
and then perhaps into a tepid peace. In other words, our first 
consideration, as members of the western group, must be to 
prevent, if possible, a resort to force by either side. In such a 
situation, the splitting of the world into two groups of hostile, 
armed and arming states, the first thing to do, if we are to work 
out the policy most likely to prevent war, is to be absolutely 
clear in our own minds where the root cause of the hostility lies. 
All our contributors, except Mr. Zilliacus, agree in their diag- 
nosis of the ultimate cause of the Cold War. Mr. Zilliacus is of 
opinion that most of the responsibility “‘rests on the shoulders 
of the defenders of capitalism”. The statement is unsupported 
by evidence and we agree with the diagnosis of all the other 
writers. The Cold War has not been caused by defenders of 
capitalism or by defenders of communism, whoever these 
indeterminate people may be; it is caused by the policy and 
actions of governments, and governments are composed of 
specific individuals. 

* * * 


The root cause of the Cold War is the policy and actions of 
Stalin and the Soviet government. The policy of a government 
is determined by the objects which it wishes to attain and the 
means which it is prepared to use in order to attain them. The 
objects of the Soviet government are not in doubt; they have 
been stated again and again by Stalin and other Soviet leaders 
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and all the actions of the government during the last thirty 
years confirm their statements. The objects are “security” for the 
communist government, régime, and system in Russia and the 
spread of communism to other countries. It is at this point that 
communist ideology comes in. The Russian government is in 
the hands of men who believe in what they call the Marxist or 
communist ideology. They believe the world to be divided 
between two irreconcilable social or economic systems, the 
communist and the capitalist, and they identify the capitalist 
system with western democracy. They regard the Soviet state, 
and indeed every communist state, as being in a condition of 
chronic hostility with all states which have “capitalist” or 
western democratic governments. They believe that the victory 
of communism and the collapse of capitalism are ultimately 
“inevitable” throughout the world. Meanwhile, their policy is 
determined by two axioms. First, the existence of any state with 
a capitalist or non-communist government on the borders of 
Russia is a threat to Soviet security. Second, the irreconcilable 
hostility, thus created between communism and capitalist 
democracy, between the east and the west, requires that the 
Soviet government should cause revolution and disruption, 
wherever and whenever possible, in capitalist or democratic 
states. 
* * * 


Mr. Crossman is right in pointing out that, in the Marxist 
sense and in Soviet policy, the Soviet government has been 
waging Cold War on the west ever since the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. It may be colder at one moment and hotter at another, but 
the object and policy remain the same. The initiative to hostility 
comes, therefore, from the east and so does the danger .of real 
war, since the policy of the eastern group is aggressive by its 
very nature, for its object is to weaken or disrupt “capitalist” or 
democratic governments and states. So much for the ultimate 
object of Soviet policy. But the ultimate objective of a govern- 
ment’s policy is not the same thing as the means which it is pre- 
pared to adopt in an attempt to gain its object. We habitually 
apply the word “policy” to both indiscriminately, and the con- 
fusion of one with the other often leads to muddled political 
thinking and to disastrous mistakes in strategic statesmanship. 
It is essential that the western statesman should never forget the 
long-term objects of the Soviet government, but it is no less— 
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perhaps it is even more—important that he should be clear as 
to the means which that government is likely to use in pursuit 
of its policy. 

* * * 


At the moment this is the crucial question; for the prevention 
of a third war depends largely upon the ability of western states- 
men to interpret correctly the mind and intentions of Stalin and 
his government in this respect and to shape their own policy 
accordingly. In a pamphlet, Defence in the Cold War, published by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs,* the authors write: 
“Tt is thought that the cold war may be defined as the policy of 
making mischief by all methods short of war—that is to say, 
short of war involving the Soviet Union in open hostilities.” 
This is a good definition, and the interpretation of the mind of 
the Soviet government with regard to means is shared by every 
contributor to this number. We agree with it, for the evidence 
of the actions of that government during the last three years 
points to the conclusion that Stalin is prepared to go to any 
lengths, short of a general war, in his aim of disrupting “capit- 
alist” governments, but that he is not now, and probably will 
not for some years be, prepared deliberately to use war against 
the U.S.A. as an instrument of his policy. This, then, is the 
assumption upon which the west should base its policy, but not 
complacently for two reasons. First, we should never forget that 
it may be based upon wishful thinking, and we must, therefore, 
know what we mean to do if war or unconditional surrender is 
offered as a choice not by us to the east, but by the east to us. 
Many of the demi-semi-fellow-travellers, who talk so much 
about the fire-eating Americans, never face this question. 
Secondly, we should remember, what we nearly always forget, 
the gross stupidity of powerful men, particularly “great states- 
men”. Stalin may not want to involve himself in a war with the 
U.S.A., but he may at any moment take some step—in Korea or 
China, for instance—which will land him in a position from 
which he cannot extricate himself without a world war. The 
policy of western statesmen should try to help Stalin not to get 
into such a position. The wise driver of a car on most British 
roads drives round all corners on the assumption that he 

* Defence in the Cold War, by a Study Group of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs (123pp., 5s.). The pamphlet deserves careful study; it is a very good examination, 


from the British angle, of military and other measures of defence against Russia which are 
available to the western democracies. 
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is on the point of meeting a suicidal lunatic driving on the 
opposite side of the road. In the Cold War the wise western 
statesman should pursue a similar policy. 


* * * 


From these reflections, certain important corollaries follow, 
which we can in these notes state only summarily. The most 
important is stated explicitly in several of the articles which 
follow, particularly by Mr. Crossman and by Professor 
Morgenthau in his examination of American policy. The Cold 
War is a struggle for power between the governments of the 
U.S.S.R. and U.S.A., initiated by the Soviet government. It is a 
struggle between governments, not between ideologies. The 
west is not defending itself against communism, but against the 
threat of force by the Soviet government. Stalin uses ideology 
as a weapon by which he may weaken the defences of the west, 
but for us to treat communism everywhere and anywhere as 
the enemy is to fall into the communist trap. Communism may, 
indeed, be an ally of the west, as Mr. Zilliacus’s article shows in 
respect of Yugoslavia, if it ceases anywhere to be an instrument 
of aggression in the hands of the Soviet government. The arming 
of the U.S.A. and western Europe can only be justified if it is 
used as a weapon of defence, not against communism, but 
against aggression by the Soviet government. It is justified only 
on the assumption that Stalin will be less aggressive, more 
“reasonable”, more likely to negotiate a cold armistice or even 
a tepid peace, if he is faced by the strong and united, rather than 
by an unarmed and divided, west. And, though in our times 
optimism is a proof of either political imbecility or ulterior 
purpose, the facts so far, in Korea and elsewhere, support the 
assumption. 

* * * 


It follows that the west should show itself as “tough” as pos- 
sible to the Soviet government, and yet prepared always to 
negotiate an agreement to differ. If we do not want a world war, 
we must be prepared for a world peace or at least a world 
armistice. That is what we should aim at and perpetually try to 
get, the cold arntistice, some kind of agreement with Russia 
about Austria, Germany, Korea, etc. The Soviet government 
will, of course, not regard any such agreements as permanent, 
and the western statesman who signs them must continue to 
keep his eyes open. But that kind of uneasy armistice would 
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give the world a breathing space, and that, after all, is the best 
we can hope for. On the other side, we must deal with com- 
munism realistically as the ideological weapon which the Soviet 
government uses against the U.S.A. and the west. It is here that 
the west hitherto has displayed its greatest weakness. Mr. 
Michael Lindsay’s article and the last part of Professor 
Morgenthau’s article deserve the most careful consideration from 
this point of view. Wherever the governing economic classes 
misuse their power or social and economic conditions are bad, 
communism has a great appeal and it is used skilfully and without 
scruple by the Soviet government. This is particularly true of 
Asia. The west therefore finds itself too often forced into an . 
alliance with the most reactionary classes or governments when 
it attempts to resist Soviet aggression. Here two drastic altera- 
tions in western policy are urgently required. Where we inter- 
vene, as we do in such places as Greece and Korea, the pretence 
that it is not “intervention” should be abandoned. We do inter- 
vene and in support of a Greek or Kotean government. And we 
have the right and duty to make the terms of our intervention 
that that government should comply with its professions of 
“democracy”. We should, for instance, insist that such govern- 
ments pursue an active internal policy of social and economic 
reform. Lastly the western governments should abandon—and 
insist that their representatives, particularly their military 
officers, abandon—the policy of treating “communism”’ and all 
so-called communist governments as the enemy. By doing this, 
we have hitherto done precisely what the Soviet government 
wanted us to do, to prove that all communist governments must 
take their orders from Moscow. On the contrary, it should be 
our business to show that we are prepared to work on lines of 
friendship and co-operation with any communist government 
which is unwilling to become an instrument of the Soviet 
government and willing to live at peace with the rest of the 
world. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE COLD WAR 
By R. H: S. Crossman, M.P. 


I. The Definition of Cold War 


WHat exactly do we mean by the Cold War? To ask the 
question is not merely a piece of academic pedantry. Since 1946 
this concept has increasingly dominated the policies of the 
western democracies and moulded the lives of their inhabitants. 
We have gradually come to take the Cold War for granted, 
without any precise understanding of what we mean by it or—. 
even more important—what difference it makes to our other 
political preconceptions. 

Superficially, the definition of Cold War seems obvious 
enough. It describes the fact that we are neither at war nor at 
peace with the Soviet Union, but in a state of undeclared has- 
tility. So far the statesmen have. failed to find not merely an 
agreed solution of a host of particular problems, like Germany 
and Japan, but any basis on which communist and non- 
communist states can agree to exist alongside each other. 

A moment’s reflection, however, will reveal that this is not a 
complete account of what we mean by Cold War. After all, 
ever since 1917 communist and non-communist states have been 
existing side by side, and the Kremlin has been framing its 
policies, and the policies of communist parties all over the world, 
on the Leninist assumption of inherent conflict between capit- 
alism and communism. On this definition, Russia has been 
waging Cold War or Hot War ever since the Bolsheviks seized 
power, and nothing has happened inside the Soviet Union since 
1945 to change the situation. If Cold War is used to define the 
objective relations between communist and non-communist 
states, then we must admit that it has been going on for thirty- 
three years and not, as most of us tend to assume, only since the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference broke down in the winter of 
1947. There may have been tactical reasons why the Bolsheviks 
allied themselves now with the Weimar Republic against France 
and Britain, now with the League of Nations against Nazi 
Germany, now with Nazi Germany against the western powers, 
‘ and now with the western powers against Nazi Germany. But 
these were merely actions of expediency, manceuvres, which did 
not change the basic struggle between communists and non- 
communists. If the Cold War, therefore, describes merely an 
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inherent incompatibility of the two systems, Stalin must have 
been waging it at the conference table at Yalta against Roosevelt 
and Churchill. 

But to say this is to make nonsense of plain English. What 
we mean by the Cold War is something which began since the 
end of the war, a new phenomenon which distinguishes the 
decade we live in from the war years and from thé 1930’s. This 
new element can have nothing to do with the Soviet Union, since 
it has not modified the principles of its policy one iota. It must 
ke something which has happened outside Russia, in the western 
world. 

Directly we state this, we can see what was wrong with our 
first definition. Though only one is needed to make a Hot War, 
it takes two to make a cold one. What is new since 1947 is the 
acceptance by the western powers of the Russian challenge, and 
their determination to reciprocate in kind. The Russians have 
not changed their attitude to us; it is our attitude to them which 
creates the new condition of Cold War. Instead of pushing 
Marxism aside as irrelevant, and treating Russia as though she 
were merely another nation state or empire, we are now inclined 
to accept the Russian account of the relationship between com- 
munism and capitalism at its face value. Reacting against Russian 
methods of power politics, we are beginning to base our own 
policy on the Leninist assumption that peace is only war prose- 
cuted by other means; that the aim of negotiation is not to 
reach a genuine agreement (in our democratic sense of the words 
“genuine” and “agreement’’), but to achieve a tactical advantage 
over the enemy, or to make a tactical detente for short-term 
purposes. Up to 1917, the Russians waged ideological war 
against us, while we continued to treat them as though we were 
not doing so. Now both sides are active, and it is this fact which 
we describe as the Cold War. 


II. The Fallacies of Anti-Marxism 

It is not surprising that the philosophy of Cold War has been 
most fully worked out by ex-communists, such as Arthur 
Koestler and James Burnham. Trained for many years in the 
Marxist school, they have no difficulty in elaborating a doctrine 
of anti-Marxism as coherent and as total as that of the Stalinites. © 
Mr. Burnham’s recent book, The Coming Defeat of Communism, is 
a very fair sample of this approach, and has the unusual advant- 
age of a brilliant lucidity of style. Just as the Stalinites portray 
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the capitalist enemy, in bold, over-simplified lines, as a vast 
conspiracy, relentless in its constant offensive for world domina- 
tion, so Mr. Burnham permits no fine distinctions in his descrip- 
tion of Stalinite aggression. In scores of pages he describes the 
complex power, the ruthless cunning, the implacable hostility 
of the communist enemy, and prophesies the inevitable world 
clash between this monstrous demon and an almost defenceless 
free world. Constantly he warns us that only a picture painted 
in these blacks and whites can rouse the democracies; and those 
who prefer the sober greys, daring, for instance, to suggest that 
the Chinese communists may possibly be different from the 
Russian communists, are written off as fellow-travellers. Mr. 
Burnham states bluntly that, in order to win, we must believe 
that the third world war has already begun and that the issue 
whether we should start the actual shooting or not must be 
treated, not as a matter of morality, but in terms of strict expedi- 
ency. There is no basis for a settlement between democracy and 
communism other than a surrender whose terms, as he outlines 
them, are so severe that it would in fact be unconditional. 

The value of Mr. Burnham’s book is that it is a logical extra- 
polation of a good deal of our present policy. Many of its prac- 
tical suggestions for a gigantic political warfare offensive by an 
American-organized anti-Cominform are plainly absurd, but this 
fact should not make us overlook the importance of what he has 
done. If we reject his practical conclusions for the obvious reason 
that to adopt them would transform the western world into a 
totalitarian state, we must at least be willing to ask ourselves 
whether, in accepting Cold War and waging it, we are in fact 
accepting a denial of democracy. Once we admit that there is a 
real incompatibility between the communist and non-communist 
world, are we not guilty of the cowardice (of which Mr. Koestler 
accuses us even more fiercely than Mr. Burnham) if we flinch 
from the practical consequences? Once we borrow the Russian 
dogma of permanent war, must we not scrap our belief in inter- 
national law and the sanctity of treaties, and our opposition to 
preventive war, as antiquated and positively subversive notions? 
Must we not agree with the ex-communists that the communist 
parties, to which we grant political freedom, are really a fifth 
column organized by an enemy power, and deserving only of 
liquidation? Wars and conflicts between old-fashioned nation 
states could end in peace treaties and even in enduring alliances 
between the belligerents. But a Cold War, arising out of an 
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inherent contradiction, can never be ended by a peace treaty. It 
must be total, in the sense not merely that any and every means 
to victory will be employed, but also that it can only have two 
possible ends: either the total destruction of one system or the 
total exhaustion of both. There is no third possibility in Cold 
War, when it is defined in these anti-Marxist terms. 


IIT. The Hegelian Fallacy 


The Burnhamite view suffers from two defects, the first 
theoretical and the second practical. Mr. Burnham talks freely 
of inherent contradictions and inevitable conflicts. But if the 
history of the last hundred years has shown anything, it is the 
futility of this Hegelian logic when applied to human history. 
Most of Marx’s prophecies have failed to come true because he 
tried to force facts into a system of dialectic. We can now see 
that, although the abstract capitalism which Marx described was 
inherently contradictory, the contradictions did not produce the 
results he expected, because reality diverged further and further 
from the abstract system. Instead of behaving as puppets on 
Marx’s stage, the capitalists often saw the contradictions and took 
steps to smooth them out, under pressure from the labour move- 
ments. Instead of ruthlessly following their class interests, they 
were stirred sometimes by morality, sometimes by patriotism, 
sometimes by a shrewd self-preservation instinct, and their 
economic ideas and motives in the western world were deeply 
influenced by a public opinion which soon came to feel that 
laissez-faire was wicked. British socialism and the American Fair 
Deal are now emerging out of the capitalism which Marx dog- 
matically described as a closed, self-contradictory system. There 
is no scientific validity in the phrases “inherent contradiction” 
and “inevitable conflict”. In so far as they are not just untrue, 
they merely express a pessimistic conviction that human beings 
will always fail to find a sensible method of resolving a dangerous 
situation. 

If this is a fair criticism of the Marxist justification for Cold 
War, it can also be applied to the anti-Marxism which the 
ex-communists are now trying to foist on the western democra- 
cies. To borrow from the communists precisely that apocalyptic 
philosophy of history which falsified the brilliant social analysis 
of Marx is surely a very queer way of combating totalitarianism. 
In order to frame.a sensible defence against communism, it is 
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essential to realize that Russian policy is based.on this gross 
distortion of history; that Stalin will always see the western 
world through Marxist glasses, which prevent him from ever 
understanding it; and that we are facing men in Russia whose 
choice of political instruments is inhibited by no moral scruples. 
We must accept the brutal fact that Stalinites believe in Cold 
War and that their whole policy stems from this belief. But 
there is no reason whatsoever to conclude from this correct 
analysis of Stalinism that we must adopt every communist 
intellectual error and moral vice in order to combat them. But 
this is just what Burnham and Koestler seem to want us to do. 

In the second place, the anti-Marxist theory of Cold War is 
impossible to apply in any western democracy. Because the 
ex-communists, in changing sides, have brought with them the 
materialism and determinism which are the chief heresies of 
communist theory, they completely fail to understand the work- 
ing of democracy. True to their instinctive totalitarianism, they 
think of it as something which can be engineered and manipu- 
lated from above by an elite imbued with the philosophy of 
Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor; and they are eager to organize 
the anti-Cominform on the same principles of democratic 
centralism which brought the Bolsheviks to power. At one point 
in his argument, Mr. Burnham observes that in the U.S.A. it is 
the military mind which really understands the communist 
menace. Of course it is true that the soldier, who thinks in terms 
of war, and sees diplomacy as nothing but power politics, to that 
extent resembles a communist. But surely it is’ the communist 
tfansformation of diplomacy into warfare and of planning into a 
militaristic managerial society to which we, as democrats, are 
opposed. If President Truman permitted the Ametican Chiefs of 
Staff to usurp the functions of the State Department in order to 
organize an anti-Cominform in Europe, or to smash communism 
in China, the case for European neutrality would become 
unanswerable. By waging the Cold War according to Mr. 
Burnham’s strategy, America would soon transform the Atlantic 
Pact from an alliance of free nations into an instrument of 
American imperialism, and Europe would have every reason to 
renounce it. Moreover, any American bid for world domination, 
under cover of waging the Cold War, would fail much more 
speedily than the communist crusade, because it would not 
have even the dynamic of a social gospel. An anti-communist 
world state, dominated by a United States which had accepted 
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anti-Marxism .as- its philosophy, would be as repellent and 
probably less efficient than a communist world state. 


IV. The Fallacy of Unconditional Surrender 


If we reject the Burnhamite theory of Cold War, what are we 
left with? Is it possible to fight totalitarianism without becoming 
ourselves totalitarian? One approach to an answer is to study 
the lessons of the second world war. Whatever the effects of 
unconditional surrender upon the Germans themselves, it is 
certain that this policy was wholly harmful to the interests of 
western democracy. By exacting total defeat, Roosevelt and 
Churchill prolonged the war and permitted the Russians to 
advance deep into Europe. Even worse, they postponed. any 
consideration of peace-making until it could only be made on 
Russian terms. By 1944 war had become an end in itself, and 
not an instrument of policy, with the result that we found our- 
selves committed to such monstrous proposals as the Mor- 
genthau Plan and to the totalitarian idea that one can impose 
democracy from above on a defeated, partitioned, and occupied 
nation. All this suited Russia admirably. A People’s Democ- 
racy must always be imposed from above by a trained elite, 
but for us to copy the Russians involved a violation of every 
human instinct and every democratic principle. Instead of teach- 
ing the Germans democracy, we merely taught them that 
Englishmen and Americans—for a few months until the policy 
began to change—could behave like German Herrenvolk or 
‘Russian Commissars. During and after the war a few voices were 
raised to protest against the adoption of Nazi methods in order 
to defeat Nazism. Those who spoke up against strategic bomb- 
ing, the Yalta decision to expel millions of Germans from their, 
homes, the Morgenthau Plan, and non-fraternization were 
denounced as appeasers who favoured a “soft” policy. But 
history is proving the “appeasers” right, and it would have 
paid us both to fight the German war and to organize the occupa- 
tion according to our own code and not that of the totalitarians. 

The lesson of Germany has a direct bearing on our conduct 
of the Cold War against Stalinite Russia. I accept the view that 
it will probably last as long as the Stalin régime, if not longer. 
There may be partial agreements and periodic detentes, but 
peace is not likely in our time. I also believe that it was essential 
to rid ourselves of the illusion that European socialists can 
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ever co-operate safely with Stalinite communists in Popular 
Front governments. We have all got to accept the enduring 
reality of the Cold War. Even if, for tactical reasons, the Russians 
become reasonable about Austria or Japan, or any other par- 
ticular problem, we shall have to remain on our guard, we shall 
have to remain armed, and we shall have to realize that Stalinism, 
the cruellest form of the managerial society, will remain a menace 
to world peace as long as it dominates Russia. But this does not 
mean either that war is inevitable or that we are justified in 
using any and every means to defeat communism. To-day the 
only inherent reason for war is the Russian belief that war is 
inherent; the only inevitability is the dogma of inevitability, 
whether promulgated by Marxists or ahti-Marxists. I can see no 
reason why, over a long period of time, the Russian menace 
should not be overcome peacefully—on one condition. That 
condition is that, by our own approximation to Russian methods, 
we do not justify the apocalyptic belief in Armageddon. If the 
world were to be divided, as the anti-Marxists would like it to 
be, into two blocs, both believing in an inherent Cold War, 
then the conflict would indeed be inevitable. 


V. The Dynamic of Cold War 


Fortunately, this is not the case. Despite every provocation, 
the western world has not adopted v/s-d-vis Russia the policy of 
unconditional surrender which it imposed on Germany. On the 
contrary, the Cold War is in fact providing a new dynamic for 
western democracy. Despite the confident anticipations of the 
chronic anti-Americans, the response to Russian aggression has 
not been atom bombardment, but Marshall Aid in Europe and 
United Nations action in Korea. Both of these are enormously 
encouraging experiments in collective democratic action, and 
neither would have been possible without the Cold War: Of 
course, there are powerful forces in the U.S.A. which regard 
Marshall Aid and the refusal to use the atom bomb as appease- 
ment, and call for a tough policy and a preventive war. But so 
far we can say that since 1947 the Cold War, by and large, has 
been a creative force, forcing the western world to put its house 
in order and to attend to evils which otherwise would have been 
left to fester. It is only thanks to Russian pressure that we are 
organizing collective security on a world basis, and it might 
well be that the main instrument for building the foundations of 
a World Fair Deal will not be Truman’s Fourth Point, but the 
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common defence plans of the west. Those plans will have to 
include not merely integrated commands and a common strategy, 
but joint boards to allocate food, raw materials, and labour, and 
to control both production and prices. During the second world 
war, such combined boards went a very long way towards the 
development of a planned economy over a large part of the 
world. The Cold War, if we use the opportunity aright, may 
enable us to reconstitute those boards to-day, just as it may 
enable the Fair Dealers to switch the U.S.A. back from free 
enterprise to a controlled economy. If we can move in this 
direction, we could, in the process of building our military 
and social, defences against communism, evolve a balanced 
economy in the non-communist world and at long last begin 
to tackle the problem of the backward peoples. 

This concept of Cold War strategy is consistent with the 
tradition of British socialism. In our own country, our aim has 
been to subject power to a free public conscience and to civilize 
the conflicts of capitalism through the development of public 
ownership and democratic planning. At home we are on the 
way to completing the task of civilizing class conflict, so that it 
ceases to be conflict. Now we are faced with the grander and 
infinitely more dangerous job of civilizing a world struggle for 
power so that it does not end in total war. If we accept this 
challenge in the spirit in which the pioneers of socialism accepted 
the capitalist challenge a hundred years ago, I can see no reason 
why we should fail. We have already disproved the Marxist 
thesis that violence was inherent in the capitalist system and that 
it could only be transformed by the imposition of a ruthless 
dictatorship. We must now disprove the thesis of the communists 
—and the ex-communists—that violence is inherent in the Cold 
War and unconditional surrender its only logical climax. 

To achieve this, however, demands a considerable revision in 
our thinking. Far too many socialists still believe that the choice 
is between accepting Fultonism or seeking an accommodation 
with the Soviet Union: we should either be as tough as Mr. 
Churchill or as soft as Mr. Nehru. So long as controversy con- 
tinues in this sterile rut, it will be barren, and the practical result 
will be annihilating defeats of the Left and a steady drift towards 
reaction throughout the western world. If the Left is to revive 
and to fulfil its radical and civilizing function inside the labour 
movement, it must rid itself of its “Russia” and “America”? com- 
plexes. British socialism is neither a mediator nor a halfway 
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house between American capitalism and Russian communism; 
and socialist righteousness will not be achieved by a disdainful 
attitude of equidistant neutrality. In 1950 the main enemy of 
freedom, and in particular of free labour movements, is the 
Stalinite managerial society, and the strongest potential ally 
which British socialism possesses is the American labour 
movement and the Fair Dealers in Washington. 

It is true enough that reactionary forces are still immensely 
more powerful in the U.S.A.—and indeed in Western Europe— 
than they are in Britain. But to treat General MacArthur or 
Senator McCarthy as the main enemy, or even to think of them 
as a threat to peace as dangerous as Soviet policy, is to neglect 
everything which has happened both in the U.S.A. and in the 
U.S.S.R. since 1930. In the U.S.S.R. we have seen the elimina- 
tion of the last trace of revolutionary communism, and the 
development of a managerial state run by a privileged and 
despotic elite: in the U.S.A. we have seen the steady growth of 
the labour movement under New Deal and Fair Deal govern- 
ments, defeated only once at the polls in twenty years. 

To achieve a genuine socialist policy, therefore, we must 
accept two hard facts: (1) that Anglo-Russian collaboration (in 
any sense of those words which have meaning for a British 
socialist) is impossible; and (2) that the best hope of world peace 
lies in a constructive alliance between American welfare capit- 
alism and British welfare socialism. The Anglo-American alliance 
can only too easily be used for reactionary purposes which 
endanger world peace—for instance, to compel the French to 
accept the rearmament of Germany or to prop up Chiang- 
Kai-shek. But because there are powerful popular forces in the 
U.S.A. which share our ideals there is no reason to believe that 
we cannot defeat such reactionary tendencies. The Russian 
alliance, on the other hand, is a mere form of words, because 
Stalinism is far more fundamentally opposed to our democratic 
socialism than it is to monopoly capitalism, with whose mana- 
gerial structure jt has a good deal in common. If we treat the 
Cold War as an unnecessary quarrel between potential allies, 
and the Anglo-American alliance as an unnatural marriage of 
convenience, we can achieve nothing. Accept the Cold War as 
the challenge of this century and the Fair Deal as a potential 
ally, and you have the beginnings of a socialist foreign policy 
which can achieve that “agreement to disagree” between East 
and West which is the only alternative to war. 
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THE COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY 


By JoHN PLAMENATZ 


THERE isa philosophy called dialectical materialism from which 
the communists think they derive their political and social 
theories. They often say that, unless a man has a proper idea of 
it, he cannot understand what they are trying to do in the world. 
For my part, I do not believe them. It is just one of the many 
illusions they have about themselves. If any doctrine inspires 
their actions, it is social and political merely; it is not what they 
think it is, a general philosophy. 

Men like to pretend they derive their political and social 
theories from an all-embracing philosophy, from principles so 
wide that there is nothing they cannot be used to explain. When 
the pretenders lived, as Plato and Aristotle, in the early days 
of science and philosophy, the result was impressive. It was 
already much less so by the nineteenth century. The general 
philosophy supposed to lie behind Marxist communism has in 
fact no logical connection with it. Marx, Engels, and Lenin, like 
other vigorous and clever men, took an interest in subjects they 
were not trained to understand. They were not philosophers and 
they were not scientists; they were only three. men passionately 
interested in politics and social theory who somehow persuaded 
themselves that the phenomena studied by the natural scientists 
obey a general law similar to the one they thought Marx had 
discovered about society. They honestly believed that their 
theory of society, which is historical materialism, is an application 
to social phenomena of a more general philosophy called 
dialectical materialism. The truth is that they derived dialectical 
from historical materialism, that they hastily put together a 
philosophy to suit their social theory. They were all three 
revolutionary socialists convinced of the inevitable victory of 
the cause they espoused; and what really mattered to them was 
the theory that conviction rested on. Historical materialism is 
about as intelligible as most theories of society. The man who 
invented it spent the greater part of his life studying social and 
political phenomena. Though he was not impartial, he was intel- 
ligent and hard-working. His theory about these phenomena is 
therefore interesting. But his conclusions, when he applied 
similar ideas to phenomena he never studied or understood, are 
not interesting. They have nothing to do with political or social 
theory or with serious enquiry of any kind. The connection 
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between dialectical and historical materialism exists only in the 
minds of Marx and his disciples. It is important, no doubt, in 
one sense, because some of his disciples have great power and 
can punish scientists who reach conclusions they do not like. 
But it is not important in the sense that anything about society 
or politics follows from dialectical materialism. 

I must say these simple things because almost no one attends 
to them. The Marxists, we know, are atheists and materialists. 
They believe that matter is prior to mind, that mental are 
dependent on physical phenomena in some way in which the 
latter are not dependent on them. They also believe that men’s 
economic activities determine all their other social activities in 
some way in which they are not determined by them. Both these 
doctrines are called “‘materialism” by the Marxists, and there is 
certainly a formal similarity between them. But the truth of one 
of them in no way depends on the truth of the other. Matter may 
be “prior” to mind, though men’s economic activities are not 
“fundamental” in any intelligible sense of the word. Conversely, 
there may be a sense in which men’s economic activities are 
“fundamental” though it should turn out that mind is prior to 
matter, or that the question of priority between them should 
never have been put. All men’s social activities are both mental 
and physical; and the causal relations between them have nothing 
whatever to do with the connection of matter with mind. This 
is a fact so obvious that only German philosophy could hide it. 

We must distinguish between the efficient part of communist 
theory and the rest of it, between the doctrines that really affect 
policy and the others. Everything said by Marx, Engels, or 
Lenin is treated in the Soviet Union with the greatest respect. It 
is dangerous to criticize any part of it. That, however, does not 
mean that all their doctrines are guides to policy. We may com- 
pare communist orthodoxy with an armoury of carefully tended 
weapons, all greatly prized by their owner, though he uses only 
a few of them. The efficient part of communist theory is not 
large. It mostly consists of two things: a vulgarized version of 
historical materialism and a selection from the political writings 
of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

Historical materialism, as Marx and Engels understood it, is 
a rather complicated theory, and parts of it can be understood 
in several different ways. But the simple and rather crude version 
of it now current in communist countries may be stated quite 
briefly. Marxists believe that the tools and methods men use to 
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produce goods and services determine the social relations in 
which they stand to one another. Wherever certain tools and 
methods are used there. will exist a system of property appro- 
priate to them. But men do not always use the same tools and 
methods; they continually improve them and so increase their 
powers of production. On the other hand, they do not adjust 
the system of property to meet each change in the:system of 
production. They do not do so for a very simple reason. The 
system of property does not give equal advantages to everyone. 
Those whom it favours will want it to remain unchanged. But 
just because it favours them, they will be wealthy and powerful, 
the rulers of society, and they will therefore have the power to 
prevent the changes they dislike. The system of property will 
become gradually but inevitably unsuited to the prevailing 
system of production, so that men will become less and less 
able to make efficient use of the tools and methods at their dis- 
posal. This'is what Marxists mean by the “‘fetters on the forces 
of production” and the “contradictions”, which, according to 
them, must arise in every society prior to the socialist one. 

These “contradictions” cannot last for ever. They must be 
resolved. The system of property, and with it the political struc- 
ture of society, must in the end be adjusted to the changed 
system of production. But the time-lag will be great, and the 
adjustment will therefore be rapid and violent. It will take the 
form of a social and political revolution. This revolution may 
take some time and it need not involve much bloodshed, but it 
will be a change essentially different, because it is rapid and 
violent, from the steady development of the system of 
production. 

The system of production, as it develops, brings into exist- 
ence, multiplies, and strengthens a class whose interest it is to 
alter the system of property. This is the revolutionary class, 
whose historic function is to challenge the power of the rulers, 
and to make the revolution that will adjust the system of pro- 
perty to the system of production. Since the economic develop- 
ment of society strengthens them and weakens their enemies, 
their final victory is assured. 

The classes that come into conflict with one another need not 
(and mostly do not) understand the causes that have brought 
them into conflict. They merely follow their own interests. Their 
conflict therefore takes a form that appears to belie Marxist 
theory. But in fact it does not do so, for what they quarrel about 
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is not the cause, but only the pretext of the quarrel. Both the 
ruling and the revolutionary classes evolve a moral and political 
philosophy suited to their positions in society. And so there is 
always an ideological quarrel appropriate to the conflict of 
classes that has given rise to it. The revolutionary class, anxious 
to get what support they can, will seek the alliance of other 
classes whose interests are also not those of their rulers. They 
will therefore evolve principles and slogans of apparently 
universal application. But once they have supplanted the ruling 
class, they will set about exploiting and oppressing their recent 
allies. A real equality of rights is impossible while society con- 
sists of classes. There never were and never can be equal classes. 
The number of classes, however, is not infinite. The succes- 
sion of revolutions will at last come to an end. Marx and Engels 
believed that in the Western Europe of their day only one class, 
the proletariat, would survive to challenge and overthrow the 
ruling capitalist class. All other classes except these two would, 
they thought, eventually disappear as the capitalist system 
developed. In the end, an enormous, highly organized, disci- 
plined and politically educated proletariat would face a small and 
isolated class of super-capitalists. The victory of the proletariat 
would therefore make society classless; and the repressive 
organs of the state would quickly be abolished as soon as the 
proletariat had used them to destroy the last pernicious traces of 
the old system. Since Marx and Engels died, it has become clear 
that there are as many and as vigorous classes in capitalist society 
as there ever were. But the old doctrine still remains, that the 
industrial workers are par excellence the revolutionary class, and 
that their revolution—or, to speak more accurately, the revolu- 
tion made in their name—must lead to the classless society. 
There are two things to notice about this simple version of 
historical materialism. In the first place, the parties to a class 
conflict are not people with different interests that can be recon- 
ciled by discussion. One party to the conflict is progressive, and 
the other is reactionary. The conflict is necessary because it is 
the product of a fundamental social process, and nothing but 
the complete victory of the progressive class can put an end to it. 
The reactionary class are doomed to annihilation: not, of course, 
to physical extermination as individuals, but to the irrevocable 
loss of their status in society. Marxists believe that a ruling class 
will never voluntarily surrender their privileges. It may, of 
course, be possible to win a bloodless victory over them, just 
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as Napoleon defeated the Austrians at Ulm without a fight. A 
bloodless victory is not a compromise; it is merely an admission 
by the defeated that they have been so completely outman- 
ceuvred that it would be folly on their part to put the issue to 
the sword. 

In the second place, historical materialism teaches the com- 
munists that the proletariat, unlike every previous revolutionary 
class, can understand the nature of the struggle they are engaged 
in. This enlightenment they owe to Marx, Engels, and Lenin; 
and it gives them an immense moral advantage in their struggle 
against theit enemies. The communists admit that the rulers of 
the old bourgeois states have great political experience and a 
vast accumulation of wealth, scientific knowledge, and tech- 
nical skill at their disposal. These bourgeois rulers are powerful 
and clever, and the communists are not so arrogant as to despise 
them. But these things cannot compensate the bourgeois for the 
one great advantage they lack: faith in a true doctrine, which, 
while it deepens their understanding, also increases their courage. 

Since Marx’s time, because of the victory of what communists 
call “socialism” in the Soviet Union, the idea of an inevitable 
conflict of classes has been applied to the relations between 
states. Just as there can be no permanent compromise between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in any country where they 
both exist, so, too, there can be no such compromise between 
states some of which are proletarian and the others bourgeois. 
In his Principles of Leninism, a series of lectures delivered to 
university students at Moscow in 1924, Stalin said that the 
“strategic” aim of the revolutionaries must be “the consolidation 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat in one country” (i.e. the 
Soviet Union) and “the use of it as a stronghold for the over- 
throw of imperialism in all countries’. That is the strategy 
imposed on the greatest “socialist” state (until recently the only 
one) by historical materialism. ““The main force of the revolu- 
tion”, according to Stalin, is “the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in one country and the revolutionary movement of the prole- 
tariat.in all countries”. The “dictatorship of the proletariat” is 
-just the Marxist phrase for the use of the state power by the 
proletariat, so that Stalin’s sentence can be taken to mean that 
the strength of the workers is their complete domination in one 
country and their revolutionary activities in all others. He then 
goes on to say that in the advanced countries the urban workers 
must seek the alliance of the peasants and the poorer classes 
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generally, and in the colonies and dependencies of the great 
capitalist powers must make use of every struggle for national 
independence. Not because national independence is a thing 
desirable for its own sake, not because the peasants and the 
other poorer classes are to achieve their class aspirations after 
the revolution, but because these alliances are useful to the 
workers. In a communist world there would be neither national 
dependence nor independence, and there would be no classes. 
Even the proletariat must eventually disappear as a class. If then 
they use other classes to achieve the classless society, they are 
not therefore making victims of them, but are preparing all 
mankind for the best that men are capable of. 

In 1936 Stalin said to the American journalist, Roy Howard, 
that “we Marxists believe that a revolution will also take place 
in other countries. But it will take place only when the revolu- 
tionaries in these countries think it possible or necessary. The 
export of revolution is nonsense”. This statement is not a repu- 
diation of historical materialism, nor is it a simple lie told to a 
visiting journalist. There is a good Marxist sense in which 
revolutions are not for export, and an equally good sense in 
which they are. You cannot have a revolution where the social 
conditions for it do not exist. Revolutionary situations arise not 
because some men decide that it would be a good thing to change 
society; they arise, according to the Marxists, because society 
has reached a certain stage in an inevitable and predictable pro- 
cess. When they do arise, it is the business of Marxists to take 
advantage of them. It may be that the Marxists on the spot are 
the best judges of the local situation, but the movement they 
belong to is international. Their first duty is to the proletariat. 
The Marxist who would not interfere in the politics of another 
country merely because it is not his own is no true Marxist. But 
the interference must (so the theory goes) be intelligent and 
discreet; it must take notice of local conditions and suscepti- 
bilities. If it is clumsy, it may do more harm than good. 

Clausewitz treated war as only one of several alternative means 
to the same end, the imposition of the state’s will on other states. 
The communists think of revolution in much the same way; 
and nowadays, because one great state is Marxist, they think 
every victory gained by that state over the others a victory of the 
revolutionary proletariat. Just as war may be the best’ policy at 
one time, so revolution may be the best at another, and at still 
other times there are alternatives to be preferred to either. 
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Because the capitalist world in general is moving towards revolu- 
tion, it does not follow, according to the Marxists, that revolu- 
tion is always the best policy. There are waves moving in and 
out in the rising tide of revolution, and a country may be several 
times touched by revolution before it is overwhelmed by it. 
Historical materialism predicts the rising of the tide, but not the 
intervals between the waves nor the moment when the tide will 
be high enough to swamp all obstacles. There are many mistakes 
that persons assured of final victory can make before that 
victory comes. 

We can/ safely ignore, when we are considering the efficient 
part of the communist ideology, the whole doctrine of the state 
as it was developed by Lenin from a number of statements, not 
always consistent with one another, made by Marx and Engels. 
The Soviet Union, though not nearly as isolated as before the 
war, is still opposed to a group of capitalist states much wealthier 
and more powerful than she is. The “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” that now exists is something very different from what 
Marx had in mind; and it is scarcely less different from what 
Lenin said it ought to be. The differences are too many to be 
described in a short article. But there is one matter that must be 
discussed if we are to understand the political behaviour of the 
communists to-day. 

In the Communist Manifesto and the Address to the Communist 
League, Marx explained the duties of the political leaders of the 
proletariat. These two pamphlets were written for the members 
of the Communist League, whom Marx looked upon as the 
revolutionary vanguard of the German working class. The com- 
munists must not, he said, form a separate party of their own, 
they must have no “sectarian principles” and no interests apart 
from those of the proletariat. They are, in the words of the 
Manifesto, “the most advanced and resolute section of the work- 
ing class”, and they have the advantage over that class as a whole 
“of clearly understanding the line of march, the conditions and 
the ultimate general results of the proletarian movement”. In 
the Address, the members of the Communist League are advised 
to make only tactical alliances with bourgeois parties, to main- 
tain the independence of their own organizations, and to expect 
to be betrayed or abandoned by their bourgeois allies as soon 
as their common purposes are achieved. Neither Marx nor 
Engels ever suggested that the communists should form an 
exclusive minority, that they should prevent the creation of 
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other proletarian political organizations, or that they should 
compel the workers to do what they had not first persuaded 
them to want. 

Lenin, in a number of pamphlets and articles written before 
the Bolshevik revolution, of which perhaps the most important 
is One Step Forward, Two Steps Back, made rather more of Marx’s 
doctrine than Marx ever meant. “We are the party of a class, 
and therefore almost the whole class . . . should act under the 
direction of our party. ... But it would be... smug complacency 
to think that at any time under capitalism the whole class, or 
almost the whole class, could rise to the level of consciousness 
and activity of its vanguard. . . . To forget the distinction 
between the vanguard and the masses that gravitate towards it, 
to forget the constant duty of the vanguard to raise ever wider 
strata to this most advanced level, is merely to deceive oneself, 
to shut one’s eyes to the immensity of our tasks.” Lenin wrote 
these words in 1904, and he had in mind the relations that ought 
to subsist in a capitalist country between the “party of. the 
proletariat” and the class in whose name it acts. He was not 
preaching an undemocratic doctrine, he was not suggesting that 
the party should not be responsible to the workers, that it should 
drive them for their own good without caring for what they in 
their ignorance might want. And yet the passage I have quoted 
has a special flavour about it; it was quite obviously written by 
Lenin and not by Marx. Lenin’s party is the party of a class. We 
are not told that the class must have no other party, and yet 
only one party is spoken of. What is more, we are not to expect 
that at avy time under capitalism will the whole class or almost 
the whole of it rise to the level of the party. The distinction 
between the party and:the class must never be forgotten. 

Lenin’s party never in fact became what he wanted it to be. 
In his anxiety to improve it, he broke it in two; and it was with 
the smaller part that he made the Bolshevik revolution. The 
“party of the proletariat” never achieved internal discipline until 
after the revolution for whose sake that discipline was preached. 
Though Russia, according to every Marxian test, was then not 
“ripe” for a proletarian revolution, Lenin took his opportunity 
in the autumn of 1917 and seized power in the name of the 
proletariat. Had he not expected proletarian revolutions in the 
industrial countries of the west, he might not have taken his 
chance. But he was bold and hopeful, and so he took it. Though 
the expected revolutions never happened, his weak hold on an 
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exhausted and bewildered Russia was just strong enough to 
enable him to balk the feeble attempts made to dislodge him 
from power. Gradually and painfully the Bolsheviks organized 
their control of a vast and backward country, where the indus- 
trial workers were only a small minority of the people. The party 
had therefore to set about doing what no one could have fore- 
seen before the Bolsheviks seized power. It was no longer a 
question of educating a rapidly growing proletariat to prepare 
for a revolution they would make when they had become the 
most numerous class in society; it was a question of so trans- 
forming society that a large and politically educated proletariat 
might arise as quickly as possible. What ought to have happened 
before the revolution, the industrialization of Russia, would 
have to be undertaken after it. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
therefore quite naturally became the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party on behalf of the proletariat. Not that the com- 
munists admitted that their government was irresponsible to the 
workers. The pretence of proletarian democracy had to be main- 
tained, because not only Marx and Engels, but Lenin also, had 
often said that the workers’ state, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, would be more truly liberal and popular than the sham 
democracies of the bourgeois. 

This need to do after the revolution what should have been 
done before it has had the most profound effect on communist 
ideology. The order of merit of the epochs described by Marx 
still remains the same. The best society is still the last, the com- 
munist society that has not yet come, the society where men will 
work according to their abilities and be rewarded according to 
their needs. The socialist society, where men are paid according 
to the work they do and no one has an income from property, 
must still precede full communism. The direct transition from 
any other kind of society to full communism is still thought 
impossible. The transition must always be through the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Industrial capitalism is still thought 
better, more progressive, than the pre-industrial society, because 
industrialization is still the necessary means to the last and best, 
the fully communist society. But it is no longer thought necessary 
that every society should pass through all the stages described 
by Marx and Engels. The world is now one society in a way 
impossible before the nineteenth century. It is not a number of 
societies developing independently of one another, like so many 
trees in an orchard of which the younger can grow to maturity 
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no quicker because there are older trees around them. Marx said 
that ideologies are not born before their time; they have their 
proper places in the order of history. Marxism, the theory of 
society put together by Marx and Engels, is the product of 
industrial capitalism. Like everything else, it has its place and its 
time in the history of the world. But industrial capitalism is, as 
Marx and Engels also said, by nature expansive. The countries 
where it predominates, because they are powerful and rich, make 
the rest of the world dependent on them. They introduce capita- 
list production into more primitive societies where, but for them, 
it would not have appeared, perhaps, for centuries. Or else the 
native rulers of these societies, seeing the power of the industrial 
west, themselves introduce it. All these countries that make con- 
tact with the west are liable to infection by western ideologies. 
Where there is an industrial proletariat or any sort of victims of 
industrialism, there are people ready to accept Marxism. Where 
there are schools teaching western science and history, there are 
intellectuals who can easily become ardent communists, all the 
more ardent, perhaps, because the capitalism introduced into 
mote primitive societies is often far more brutal than in the west. 

These more primitive societies to which an alien capitalism is 
suddenly brought are thereby shaken to their foundations. They 
are liable to shocks and strains unknown to countries whose 
social evolution has been more gradual. Capitalism is therefore 
likely to be weakest where it is most recent. To use an image 
made popular by Lenin and Stalin, international capitalism is 
liable to break at its “weakest link”. That link in 1917 was in 
Russia. Fortunately for the Bolsheviks and (so they say) for the 
workers all over the world, the great industrial powers of the 
west did not succeed in putting down the proletarian revolution 
in Russia. The Bolsheviks, taking full advantage of their great 
opportunities, have made the Soviet Union one of the two most 
powerful countries in the world. What they could do can now be 
done more easily by other backward countries. Everywhere out- 
side the people’s democracies there is some trace of capitalism, 
and therefore some opportunities for communists. And these 
opportunities may well be greatest where capitalism is the least 
well established, for then there are not only the “contradictions” 
of capitalism to be exploited, but all the antagonisms, strains, 
and bewilderment caused by the bringing of capitalist produc- 
tion to societies unable to adjust themselves quickly to it. 

This doctrine of the “weakest link of capitalism’, though it 
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leads to conclusions unthought of by Marx and Engels, is not 
really against the spirit of their teaching. It comes easily to mind 
if you consider the impact of the developed capitalist economy 
and its attendant ideologies, as Marx and Engels described them, 
on the countries they chose to call “backward”. Wherever there 
are communists, however small their number, it is now their 
duty, if they can, to seize power and to maintain it. Their ability 
to take and hold it depends not only on their own strength, but 
also on the weakness, bewilderment, and apathy of other people. 
Marx and Engels afterwards admitted that a socialist revolution 
was impossible in France in 1848, and in 1871 they never 
expected that the Paris Commune would succeed, though they 
defended and praised it. The French socialists in 1848 and the 
Communards in 1871 were perhaps not less strong than the 
Bolsheviks in 1917, but their opponents were much more 
formidable. What a tiny minority could not do in Paris in 1848 
and 1871 could be done by a handful of Bolsheviks in Petrograd 
and Moscow in 1917. The risk was great, but worth taking; Lenin 
miscalculated and hoped for a German revolution that never 
came, but he also took the chances given him by the special 
conditions of Russia—chances that Marx and Engels could not 
foresee because they never had occasion to study the effects of 
capitalism and of their own theory of society on a backward 
country. The risk worth taking in 1917 is much better worth 
taking to-day, when one of the two great powers of the world 
is a proletarian and Marxist state. 

It is in this way that the communists, in Marx’s time the 
servants of history because he had discovered her secret to them, 
have now become her allies, her equal partners who take her by 
the hand and sometimes force her out of her way to lead her 
more quickly to the end of her journey. This is why we now live 
in a world where proletarian revolutions can be made without 
a proletariat, where men like Tito can use the wild peasants of 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro to set up, in Marx’s name 
and Lenin’s, a socialist and industrial state for the sake of a 
proletariat scarcely born. The communists are not gods, they 
cannot refashion the world regardless of its nature; but they 
think they understand that nature, and they dare, as gardeners 
do, to make plants grow out of season. 





GERMANY AND THE COLD WAR 
By Ernst Reuter, Mayor of Berlin 


WHEN the terrors of the second world war had come to an 
end in 1945 all nations hoped that a period of understanding 
and peaceful co-operation would begin. The devastations 
caused by the war, the cruel destruction of life to an extent 
unknown before, the almost inconceivable effect of newly 
invented machines of destruction—all that, they believed, had 
produced so profound an impression on the peoples and states- 
men that a peaceful co-operation of all peoples ought to be the 
natural consequence. 

These hopes and expectations were quickly and thoroughly 
defeated by facts. The flowering dream that the co-operation 
between the allies of the world war would be continued in peace 
time was a short one, it was never brought to maturity. Hardly 
had the common enemy been defeated and the menace been 
removed that had linked the powers of the east and the west 
in the same front line, the integration so far shown under the 
pressure of the war was past and gone. We Germans had many 
an opportunity to see that at close hand, and nowhere better 
and more distinctly than in Berlin, which under the agreements 
of Yalta and Potsdam was to be jointly occupied and adminis- 
tered by the four big powers. Co-operation soon proved to be 
an impossibility and developed into open antagonism. Thus 
Berlin, like a miniature, reflected the conditions prevailing 
throughout the world. 

We Berliners happened to have experienced this development 
ourselves, and right from the beginning we therefore did not 
delude ourselves about peaceful co-operation with the Soviets. 
Besides, we remember in Berlin and in Germany only too well, 
from the bitter years of the Nazi era, Hitler propaganda, and 
Goebbels’ lies, how dictatorships bury the truth under moun- 
tains of lies. It was Hitler who triumphantly said that even a 
black lie, if repeated often and loud enough, would at last be 
taken as truth. The black lie was successfully used by the Nazis. 
To-day it is used in a modified way as a weapon by the Soviets 
and communists, whose methods are the same. 

Even the biggest lie is short-winged unless it is supported 
by force and suppression of the truth. That is why a propaganda 
of lies can only be successful if and as long as it is backed by 
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violence and if the voice of truth is silenced. Here in Berlin we 
could see how both methods were tried. It was in this city that 
the first stage of the so-called Cold War was fought in a rather 
confined space. The Soviets promised freedom and independ- 
ence, and at the same time all those who refused to become 
pros were threatened with violence and danger. The Soviets 
tried to gain the masses with slogans of unity and freedom; they 
promised them a bright future, but at the same time they had 
all opponents apprehended by their secret police. They preached 
peace and democracy, but used violence and oppression. When 
all attempts failed to bring the Berliners over to their own 
camp, either by promise or compulsion, when love of freedom 
and the common sense of the Berliners prevailed over all 
temptations, the Soviets tried to attain their end by the blockade, 
by bringing pressure to bear on the Berliners, by the threat to 
use starvation and cold! 

Even this attack was beaten off by the Berlin people, due to 
their steadfastness and thanks to the help which they were given 
by the western nations of the world, who for the first time 
realized here in Berlin that the improbable had become reality, 
that the will to freedom and the unwavering steadiness of this 
people held their own victoriously against all threats of a 
dictatorship and military power. 

It was here in Berlin that it became evident for the first time 
after the war that the Cold War used an outrage as an ally. But 
even then it was veiled by phrases, such as “‘peace” and “‘love 
of freedom”. The act by which organized and armed gangs 
intruded in an elected parliament was called the “‘people’s will”, 
authorities appointed by the Soviet occupation power were 
called the “‘people’s government”’, and the struggle for freedom 
of the overwhelming majority of the Berlin people was mis- 
represented by propaganda as an enforced: enslavement to 
“western capitalism”. 

The Soviets have lived on the country which they have 
occupied; they have ransacked the city and the East Zone, but, 
nevertheless, they boasted of the help which, they alleged, they 
were going to bring the starving people from the East. They 
call themselves “‘liberators”, although they disallow self- 
administration and democratic elections and rule the people 
with an iron hand by the instrument of a political, so-called 
““people’s police”. A puppet government will always be a wire- 
puller’s government, however high-sounding its name, ““Demo- 
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cratic People’s Government”, may be. Phrases like “peoples’ 
solidarity” or “‘workers’ solidarity” cannot control the fact that 
materials and foodstuffs of all kinds were taken from the popula- 
tion, sent to the east, and used up for provisioning the occupying 
power. 

This contrast between propagandist lies and real facts 
becomes clearer the nearer one is to the Soviet rulers. Berlin 
is surrounded by the Soviet zone, a small free island of democ- 
racy within a territory lying behind the iron curtain. Part of 
Germany is Soviet occupied territory. But the mere fact of 
Berlin’s existence has been sufficient to render the barring of 
east Germany from west Germany impossible and delusive. 
Nothing prevents you from travelling from the East Zone of 
Germany to west Berlin, and here under the wing of freedom 
you may recognize the true nature of the tyrannical oppression. 
Berlin is not only the show-window of freedom and western 
civilization; it is a flaming torch, a bright light which illuminates 
the night of Soviet suppression. 

The fact that there is such an independent, minute world 
within the Soviet tyranny is a steady challenge to the oppres- 
sors and refutes all pretences of the Cold War. How can they 
succeed in convincing the other nations by their propaganda, 
by shattering the nerves and the will of democratic, freedom- 
loving peoples to offer resistance, if there is such an island in 
the red sea that proves day by day and hour by hour anew that 
a people’s moral force will and can triumph over outrage? 

Right from the beginning the Berlin people felt and recog- 
nized the importance of their resistance, more intensely than 
western Germany and much more intensely than the western 
world. The Soviet dictators knew full well about Berlin’s 
importance; they knew what was at stake, and they were willing 
to play for high stakes. For this is a mirror that is reflecting an 
undistorted picture and rendering an exact comparison between 
the east and the west possible. It reveals to everybody who wants 
to see the difference between the east, a world of force and 
oppression, and the west, a world of freedom! 

The initiators of the Cold War, the war of nerves, in Moscow 
are not particular in their choice of means. The Soviets pretend 
to fight against imperialism and capitalism and to protect the 
peoples from such evils only to subjugate them the more easily 
to their own, new and far more dreadful, imperialism. 

They claim to be leading people to free themselves from 
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sweating by American capitalism, and thus want to hide the 
fact that the reckless sweating of their satellites is done in a 
much more primitive and cruel way. Their theory is simple: 
The U.S.A. are an imperialistic and aggressive state, for all 
capitalistic nations are imperialistic and aggressive. This primi- 
tive slogan has been employed to justify the advance of their 
armies into Europe, into the core of western civilization. The 
satellite governments which they appoint without respecting the 
will of.the people are “people’s governments”, governments of 
the “peasants and workers” who for the sake of a so-called 
“better future in the interest of all” force the peoples to bear 
ever-increasing burdens of work under an _ ever-lowering 
standard of life. 

Korea is only one example of well-prepared propaganda and a 
war of nerves as a preliminary to destroy a régime in order to 
substitute for it an oppressive tyranny under the flag of “free- 
dom”, and'thus to incorporate in this sphere another country 
as satellite state under the pretence of “national independence”’. 
Conquest and expansion are the associates of terror. In Korea, 
however, the Soviets were wrong in their calculations, because 
they failed to take into account the determination of the United 
States and the United Nations to offer resistance. Will was 
opposed to will and power set against violence, and it was 
striking how speedily the world became aware that the cause of 
freedom and self-determination was by far stronger than that of 
lies and conquest. 

The successful defence against this attack of a dictatorial 
system, which sought to incorporate new territories in its sphere 
of power, has had and will have world-wide reactions. Even 
to-day it is hardly possible to foresee the consequences. There 
is, however, one conclusion that may be drawn from the history 
of this war for Europe and Germany, and that is the stronger 
the will to oppose an attack, the earlier it will be possible to 
face threats and violence! The will alone, of course, is not 
sufficient; it must be backed by action, and to be able to take 
action the instrument must be available, or it must be created. 

Korea is another example that proves that the invincibility 
and irresistibility of the eastern dictatorship are only phantoms 
of fear in the imagination of weak and wavering nations and 
peoples. Korea was the second defeat of the expansionist policy 
of the Eastern world conquerors, just as Berlin was the first 
one. Moreover, it has become clearer to-day than it ever was 
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before that the Kremlin shrinks from the decided will of the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world. For the aim of the Cold 
war is to shatter the nerves by intimidation and propaganda in 
order to impose submission and expansion and to use all means 
short of a world-wide and uncertain war against the powers of 
the west, whose intellectual, technical, and material superiority 
is well-known to the dictators of the Kremlin. 

It is up to Germany and to Europe to draw the conclusions 
from the experiences of these last years in Berlin and Korea. 
Germany is divided in two, one half being subjugated. She is 
striving for reunification and freedomj recovery and incorpora- 
tion in the western world, whose culture and civilization are 
also her own. Some time ago a good many Germans of the 
western part of Germany indulged in ill-founded hopes that the 
long and tiring way to Germany’s economic and political 
recovery might be shortened by pitting the east against the 
west. The adherents of this idea have been otherwise advised by 
Berlin’s struggle and the war of Korea. In the huge struggle 
between the east and the west there cannot be any half-hearted- 
ness or compromise. There is no longer room for any indiffer- 
ence; everybody must confess himself pro or con. The fact that 
in this struggle victories and territories may be won without a 
bloody war has filled the hearts of many a man with new hope, 
courage, and strength. Even to-day the word must prove true 
that in the end spirit is stronger than arms. It lies with the 
nations and peoples to recognize what must be done, and they 
must be willing unswervingly to do with all their might what 
they are expected to do. 

Last, not least, two world wars have demonstrated to the 
Germans that war and invasion are not worth while. I trust 
that once for all the Germans have given up their desire for 
glory and conquest by armed force, however tempting war and 
warfare were once depicted to the people. The Germans have 
learnt from the ruins of this war that peaceful work and peaceful 
competition in a federation of all nations will be the sole 
guarantee for the life and prosperity of every individual. Europe, 
which some decades ago was only a geographical or cultural 
conception, has become, and that through Germany, the 
symbol of people’s desire for a better and higher form of political 
and economic community life. The German people are now on 
a fair way to think as Europeans, to act as Europeans, and to 
become Europeans. To-day, they will no longer be led astray 
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by unreal and romantic dreams of what might become reality 
to-morrow. The Germans wish to help Europe to find her way 
out of the miserable consequences of her history during the last 
decades, and they begin from the knowledge that the only way 
out is to pull down the political and economic frontiers of the 
nations. Europe, the old continent of so rich a culture, must 
after the self-destructive wars of centuries finally become a 
political unit, just as she had once been created a cultural unit 
by her noblest minds. Only a Europe in which the peoples, meet- 
ing on a higher level, voluntarily renounce some of their 
freedom, as voluntary subordination to a superior law requires, 
only such a Europe can achieve victory over the adversary. 

In Germany there is a will and a desire for Europe. The 
Germans have experienced two world wars and two dictator- 
ships, the one of Hitler and the other of the Soviets. Germany 
is ready to do what is up to her for Europe, and to stand as a 
part of the whole, a whole that means really something new 
rather than an aggregate of ancient parts. And such a Europe 
is and can be a part of the western world in a union of all those 
nations and peoples whose object is to subordinate themselves 
to a higher unit which, recognized by all, will ensure a free 
development of the individual and his right to peaceful work 
and life. We are ready to-day, not only to speak for and plead 
for this object, but also to stand up for it. If our readiness is 
still backed by the will, the strength, and the determination to 
act of the western world, the Cold War, the war of nerves, will 
fail. Propaganda, lies, and threats will only find an open door 
where a weak heart and a weak will breed doubt whether resist- 
ance will carry the day. The more solid the certainty that the 
world of free peoples in Europe and the western hemisphere are 
determined to make an end of oppression and force, the greater 
will be the number of those who join the banner of freedom, 
humanity, and unity and who proclaim their intention to build 
a new world in freedom and work. 
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RUSSIA AND WESTERN EUROPE 


By Proressor R. G. HAWTREY 


WHEN Stalin agreed at the Yalta Conference in February, 
1945, to “democratic” settlements of the countries to be liber- 
ated by the pending victory over Germany, the way appeared to 
be open to a politically stable and peaceful post-war Europe. 
Each country would decide for itself, through a freely elected 
constituent assembly or parliament, what its future institutions 
should be, and in particular whether its economic system would 
be based on private enterprise, on collectivism, or on any 
socialistic compromise between them. 

Even before the defeat of Germany, this prospect was clouded 
over with doubt. In every case there was bound to be an interval 
of at least many months between liberation and an election, and 
meanwhile a government had to function. The Declaration 
agreed upon at Yalta promised to “assist the people in any 
European liberated state or former Axis satellite state in Europe 
... to form interim governmental authorities broadly representa- 
tive of all democratic elements in the population, and pledged 
to the earliest possible establishment through free elections of 
governments responsive to the will of the people”. The only 
material available for forming such a government would be the 
existing party leaders. A coalition government comprising all 
important parties could be presumed to command an over- 
whelming majority of the electorate. All parties ought to be 
able to co-operate in the immediately urgent post-war issues, and 
it was reasonable to expect that, by the time party controversy 
had taken shape, preparations for an election would have been 
completed. 

On the whole, events may be said to have conformed to this 
plan in western Europe. All-party governments were formed, 
excluding only those tainted with collaboration with the Nazis. 
The Fronts Populaires of the nineteen-thirties furnished prece- 
dents for co-operation with the communists. The continuance 
of democratic parliamentary government was taken for granted. 

In eastern Europe the course of events was different. 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary had been in alliance with 
Germany, and their future as defeated enemies was to be deter- 
mined by treaties of peace. Poland, however, had been a victim 
of German aggression, and a Polish government had maintained 
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a continuous existence in exile in London since 1939. The Soviet 
Union repudiated the exiled government, and insisted on recog- 
nition of a government created at Lublin by its own invading 
forces. The Yalta Conference had recorded the “common desire 
to see established a strong, free, independent, and democratic 
Poland”. But attempts by the western powers to stipulate for a 
balance of parties in the government failed; it became only too 
clearly a communist body under Russian domination. The par- 
ticipation of other parties was merely nominal. Their represen- 
tatives were not listened to, and their supporters were 
intimidated. 

Poland became a model for the rest of Eastern Europe. By 
1947 the chain of satellite states was almost complete. In Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, where genuine elections had been held, 
communist domination was not long postponed. Elsewhere 
elections were a farce, with no opposition candidates. 

In July, 1947, the reality of Russian domination was revealed, 
when the satellite states were forbidden to accept Mr. Marshall’s 
offer of American Aid. Poland and Czechoslovakia were actually 
compelled to withdraw their acceptance. Coinciding as it did 
with the failure of the great powers to reach agreement on a 
treaty of peace and the unification of Germany, the incident made 
manifest the cleavage which had been dev eloping in Europe 
during the preceding two years. 

Ostensibly, the purpose of militant communism was the 
establishment in one country after another of a collectivist 
economic. system. The merits and demerits of collectivism are a 
matter of controversy. If the people of any country choose to 
adopt it, that is their affair, and other countries have no warrant 
for interfering. 

But militant communism was not content to leave the decision 
to a constitutional vote of the people of the country. It insisted 
that the change must be made by way of a revolution; that there 
must be set up a totalitarian government, a dictatorship of the 
Communist Party which would suppress all other parties; and 
that this dictatorship must accept the overriding authority of the 
Soviet Union—that is, of the Russian Communist Party. 

It was these objects that made militant communism an inter- 
national menace. The revolutionary movements which had 
established communist governments in the satellite states of 
Eastern Europe had been effected under the shadow of Russian 
military force. They had been bloodless conquests, like Hitler’s 
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seizure of Austria and Czechoslovakia. No end to them was in 
sight. There was every prospect of the countries of Europe 
succumbing one after another, as they had succumbed to 
Hitler, and extending to the whole Continent and its dependen- 
cies, not only an authoritarian rule by terror and espionage, but 
the accession of its resources to the already formidable war 
potential of the Soviet Union. 

On the merits and demerits of a collectivist economic system, 
there is room for a difference of opinion. But that is only a 
minor part of the consequences of a spread of militant com- 
munism. More serious than the economic consequences are the 
ge the extinction of the struggling ideals of democracy 

y a brazen tyranny; the military aggrandisement of a single 
dominant power. 

The threat of domination by a single power in Europe is a 
situation with which history has made us familiar. To an inde- 
pendent state, great or small, foreign rule is odious. The foreign 
ruler may be expected to adopt policies and methods of admin- 
istration which suit his own interests, and to reserve positions 
of power and privilege for his own people. In the past the 
emergence of a would-be conqueror has repeatedly provoked 
resistance in the shape of an alliance or coalition of the nations 
threatened. Sometimes the conqueror is actuated by a desire to 
impose on the rest of the world some cause to which he is 
- devoted, and the coalition against him is formed of those 
opposed to the cause. The Saracens and after them the Turks 
met with coalitions of Christendom. In the Wars of Religion, 
Catholic rulers rallied against Protestants, and Protestant rulers 
united to resist Catholics. 

Hitler was devoted to no cause other than the pursuit of naked 
power. The encroachments of the Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, are identified with a cause which appeals to communist 
parties all over the world. In each of the satellite states there 
has been an existing Communist Party ready to man a govern- 
ment and to provide candidates for election to the legislature, 
officials, police, and party agents and organizers. That once 
done, the party commands the resources of the nation, and they 
are at the disposal of the cause. One cause makes one party, and 
it is one and the same Communist Party that governs the 
satellite states and the Soviet Union. Each new satellite becomes 
a threat to the next victims. 

There are powerful communist parties in Western Europe, 
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especially in France and Italy. They were allowed a share in the 
post-war coalition governments. But their uncompromising 
character and revolutionary aims soon led to their exclusion, 
Provided the nations of Western Europe were outside the sphere 
of influence of the Russian armed forces, they could hold 
revolutionary communism in check. 

But so long as there was no counterpoise to the Russian 
military power, there was a menacing possibility. of the experi- 
ence of the satellite states being repeated in the west. The mere 
expectation of this happening might enable the communists to 
intimidate other parties. They would insist first on regaining 
their share of places in a coalition government, then on being 
assigned key positions—such as a Ministry of the Interior in 
control of the police, or a Ministry of Defence—and, finally, 
they would put an end to free elections, and to opposition 
parties, and would establish an exclusively and permanently 
communist government. 

The coup'in Czechoslovakia in February, 1948, was the latest 
example of this process. Czechoslovakia had established a col- 
lectivist economic system under democratic institutions, but 
militant communism was not content with that. There had to be 
totalitarian rule under the paramount authority of the Soviet 
Union. 

There was a prospect of the nations of Western Europe being 
eaten up one by one, as they had been by Hitler. No one of - 
them, taken singly, could hope to make an effective resistance; 
concerted action alone could give security against the advance 
of communism. 

There were isolated posts of armed support. There were 
British, American, and French armies of occupation in Western 
Germany and Austria. The Greek Government, in its conflict 
with communist revolutionaries, was receiving military and 
financial support from Great Britain (succeeded in the spring of 
1947 by the United States). Already therefore those of the 
democratic powers which possessed effective armaments were 
committed to the defence of the line which in 1947 marked the 
limit of communist advance. 

But in the absence of any plan for concerted action by the 
nations of Western Europe on the spot, there was no adequate 
means of immediate resistance to a Russian attack, and conse- 
quently no security against intimidation by Russian threats. 

This was the situation when Mr. Marshall made his speech of 
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June sth, 1947, offering aid to Europe. The offer had no direct 
reference to defence. He declared its purpose to be “the revival 
of a working economy in the world, so as to permit the emer- 
gence of political and social conditions in which free institutions 
can exist”. And his insistence on a “joirit programme” pointed 
the way to a wider co-operation. Economic weakness involves 
weakness in defence. The vulnerability of Western Europe to 
communist encroachment was mainly due to the economic 
prostration which had supervened upon the war. Economic 
weakness and discontent sprang from the same cause, and com- 
bined to produce the same effect. 

Even before the Act of Congress authorizing American aid 
to Europe and requiring economic co-operation among the 
participating countries was passed, the first step towards 
co-operation in defence was taken. The Brussels Treaty of March 
17th, 1948, bound Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg to afford one another military aid and 
assistance in case of attack, and set up an organization to provide 
for joint action. 

The experience of 1940 had shown the helplessness of allies 
plunged into war without any preconcerted plans. The Brussels 
Treaty was intended to ensure the necessary combined staff 
work. The Treaty of Dunkirk, made between France and Great 
Britain in the preceding year, had been confined to the contin- 
gency of an attack by Germany, and it failed to remedy the 
fatal defect revealed in 1914 and again in 1940 of the exclusion 
of Belgium and the Netherlands from Anglo-French staff plans. 
The Brussels Treaty brought together five of the seventeen 
countries receiving Marshall Aid. What of the rest? Italy and 
Western Germany had been disarmed. Switzerland and Sweden 
were wedded to neutrality. Austria was still under military 
occupation and awaiting a treaty. Portugal, Iceland, and Ireland 
were remote from the immediate military problem. Greece and 
Turkey belonged to a different sphere. Any extension of the 
‘nucleus provided by the Brussels Treaty evidently involved 
complications. 

The impulse to Western European co-operation had come 
from the United States, and at a very early stage of the European 
Recovery Plan American influence turned in the direction of 
defence. In July, 1948, conversations began between the Brussels 
Treaty Powers and the United States and Canada, and there 
resulted the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949. To this Norway, 
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Denmark, Iceland, and Portugal were ready adherents. Italy 
also acceded, in spite of a Peace Treaty which limits her arma- 
ments. 

The North Atlantic Treaty provides an organization by which 
all the necessary preparation and staff work for a combined 
defence can be put through. But it raises some very knotty 
problems. The vast reserves of North America in economic 
power and military force are made available, but the énitial stages 
of the defence of Western Europe must still depend mainly on 
the countries on the spot. The countries of Western Europe 
rorm a unit within the system, and must be prepared to accept 
plans of combined defence. The front to be defended has been 
marked out by the post-war zones of occupation: it divides 
Western Germany from the Soviet Zone. It also cuts through 
Austria, though Austria as a unit belongs to the west. Yugo- 
slavia has escaped from the Soviet system of satellites, but has 
not been attached to the west. 

What of Germany? Germany occupies the post of danger. 
Western Germany, in fact, is the frontier oe but it is manned, 
not by German forces, but by those of the occupying powers, 
the United States, Great Britain, and France. The North Atlantic 
Treaty was hardly concluded before the question of the future 
position of Western Germany arose in an acute form. 

Western Germany is included in the European Recovery 
Programme, and is thereby pledged to economic co-operation 
with the rest of Western Europe. Its resources are of the first 
importance as a contribution to defence. But amid the doubt 
and confusion and the repeated deadlocks in which negotiations 
regarding the future of Germany have been involved since 1945, 
the one thing consistently taken for granted by Russia, the 
United States, and Great Britain alike has been that Germany 
should remain disarmed. Rearmament of Germany would be 
contrary to the Potsdam Agreement. The Potsdam Agreement, 
it may be said, does not count for much; very little of it has 
survived post-war bickerings. But German disarmament was 
not first thought of at Potsdam. It had held the field as a war 
aim ever since the Atlantic Charter of August, 1941. To abandon 
it now would be to destroy the last relic of wartime association 
with the Soviet Union. 

Perhaps it is already too late to preserve it, for the Eastern 
Zone is even now being armed. The rearmament of the Eastern 
Zone however is still disguised, and is being kept within such 
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limits as will permit of its being diplomatically denied. An 
avowed rearmament of the Western Zones would bring tlte 
cleavage into the open. 

But the western powers themselves are not in agreement. 
France, in fact, is more genuinely opposed to German rearma- 
ment than the Soviet Union. For the Soviet Union the issue is 
the creation of a communist Germany. If Germany could be 
united under the irremovable rule of the Communist Party, the 
Russians would welcome German rearmament. A communist 
Germany might overshadow even Moscow, but they would 
take the risk of that. 

The French, on the other hand, are, still obsessed by their 
ancient feud with Germany. The feud is sometimes supposed to 
be deeply rooted in history and geography and the German 
character, and is traced back to Jena or to Frederick the Great 
or even to the break-up of the Carolingian Empire. In reality, 
however, there was no feud before 1870. The feud arose out of 
crude power politics. Napoleon III had been exercising some- 
thing like a hegemony in Europe, and saw his position threatened 
by the rise of a united Germany. 

France no longer claims a hegemony. In the present century 
the aspiration has been Germany’s, and France has been only 
one of several powers combined to resist it. The French fear is 
that Germany, if allowed to rearm, would once again seek to 
dominate Europe, and that France, though no longer a rival in 
that ambition, would be the country most exposed to exploita- 
tion by Germany—to say nothing of some paying off of ‘old 
scores. 

One way round the danger, which is favoured by the present 
French Government, would be the development of the co- 
operation of Western Europe into a real federation. M. 
Schuman’s plan for entrusting the coal and steel industries to a 
supra-national authority would be a step in that direction. In so 
far as the Franco-German feud has been something more than a 
Montagu-Capulet affair, the economic bone of contention has 
been the frontier which separates the ore of Lorraine from the 
coal of the Saar and the Ruhr. The heavy industries which have 
grown up on both sides of the frontier form a vital part of the 
war potential of the two countries, and M. Schuman recom- 
mended his plan as calculated to make war between the two 
countries impossible. He invited other countries to join, and 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Italy are partici- 
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pating in the discussions which are to give the plan practical 
shape. 

A more far-reaching French proposal is that for setting up a 
single West European army under a single Minister of Defence. 
A merger of armaments would surely be tantamount to federa- 
tion. No doubt the French supporters of it hope that, once 
France, Germany, and other countries of Western Europe are 
thus tied together, the danger of the German military spirit 
finding an outlet in an exclusively German military organization 
would be removed. German generals would find themselves 
with colleagues and subordinates of other nations. 

Whether |that hope is well-founded, it is hardly necessary to 
inquire. There are likely to be formidable obstacles in the way 
of any plan of federation. And, even if it were achieved, German 
influence in the federal organization could not fail to be power- 
ful. Probably the French advocates of the proposal would main- 
tain that Great Britain must be included in the federation as a 
counterpoise to Germany. But there seems little prospect of 
British policy accepting it. 

The fact is that an essential condition of an effective Western 
European co-operation in defence will be mutual trust of the 
nations participating. The Franco-German feud and the sus- 
picion it engenders must be terminated, not by political and 
constitutional devices, but by goodwill and a recognition of 
common interests. 

Combination in defence is necessary to preserve the nations 
of Western Europe from being overawed by the Soviet Union 
and having communist rule in its totalitarian form forced upon 
them. But that is not the end of the matter. The threat of force 
has established communist governments in the satellite states, 
but a communist revolution is only too possible without any 
threat of force in a country like France or Italy with a communist 
movement represented by a powerful party in the legislature. 
In such a situation the stability of government depends on the 
parties other than communist being able to act together consist- 
ently enough to’ensure a reliable majority. It was the inability of 
socialists and Catholic democrats to act together in Italy in 1922 
that gave Mussolini his opportunity. 

A deadlock might have to be solved by a return of the com- 
munists to a coalition government, and once installed they 
would certainly endeavour to secure their position by totali- 
tarian methods and eventually to suppress all rival parties. The 
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communist parties in France and Italy, it is true, have suffered 
a setback in the past three years. But it is impossible to be certain 
that their decline will continue. And their power is felt in another 
way. They have great influence in the trade unions, and even 
dominate some of them. Organized labour has a very dangerous 
power; by calling a strike in a key industry it can cause such a 
dislocation in economic life as to inflict serious inconvenience 
or even distress on the public. So long as industrial disputes 
are genuinely designed to put pressure on employers to make 
concessions to the work-people which cannot be settled other- 
wise, and the damage to the public is only incidental, the vexa- 
tion has to be accepted. But a strike of which the primary purpose 
is to use the damage caused to the public to force the govern- 
ment to take action in favour of the work-people, is only not to 
be called rebellion or civil war because the injury is inflicted 
without recourse to violence or to any palpable breach of the law. 

To the communist element in organized labour a strike on 
the grand scale may be an opportunity not merely to put pres- 
sure on the government to impose concessions on the employers, 
but actually to involve industry in a breakdown. In 1947 when 
France was preparing to receive American aid, the communist . 
trade unionists precipitated widespread strikes for this purpose. 

Subversive strikes are the very negation of democracy. And 
they are not the exclusive preserve of communists. Organized 
labour, conscious of its power, is tempted to show it. The 
rather vague and ill-defined movement called syndicalism is a 
manifestation of this spirit. Syndicalism is sometimes clothed 
with academic respectability as a kind of socialism which would 
govern through trade unions. But it has nevew attained the 
standing of a theory of government. It is rather a revolutionary 
sentiment of the kind that seeks by making trouble to show that 
the established institutions will not work. It offers a vent to dis- 
content without formulating a programme which would be 
exposed to criticism. Syndicalism of this type is not confined to 
the continent of Europe. Its manifestations are only too familiar 
to the English-speaking countries. 

Thus democracy is exposed to attack from within. Nor does 
it command, in the democratically governed countries, the un- 
questioning faith claimed for it in the rhetoric of the platform. 
Democracy calls upon every citizen to be a statesman, and it is 
only too obvious that that cannot be. There are many fastidious 
people who see no good in it. They fail to appreciate the 
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vital service that democracy with all its imperfections has ren- 
dered and continues to render in checking the far greater abuses 
to which authoritarian governments are prone. The present 
century has shown over and over again that democracy may 
break down and may be transformed into authoritarian govern- 
ment by the ostensibly normal working of the democratic 
institutions themselves. 

Co-operation in defence is a necessary but not a sufficient con- 
dition of the preservation of democracy and liberty in Western 
Europe. It is necessary, because without it there would be no 
counterpoise to Russian military power and the west of Europe 
might succumb to the same intimidation as the east. It is not 
sufficient, because democracy is threatened from within. It is for 
the peoples in whose hands the future of democracy lies to show 
that they have the requisite wisdom and public spirit to work it. 
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THE POLICY OF THE US.A. 


By Hans J. Morcentruau, Professor of Political Science, Director 
of the Centre for the Study of American Foreign Policy, the University 
of Chicago 


THE foreign policy of the United States is the composite of 
three basic factors: the concern of the United States for its 
traditional interests in the Western Hemisphere, Europe, and 
Asia; the three great revolutions of our age and their impact 
upon the traditional interests of the United States in Europe 
and Asia; the painful struggle of the American mind to come to 
grips, in thought and action, with these revolutions and their 
impact upon the interests of the United States. 

The foreign policy of the United States has invariably pursued 
three great objectives: the protection of the preponderant posi- 
tion of the United States in the Western Hemisphere, the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe and its main- 
tenance in Asia. 

In the Western Hemisphere the United States has always 
endeavoured to preserve its unique position as a predominant 
power without rival. The United States has not been slow in 
recognizing that that predominance was not likely to be effec- 
tively threatened by any one American nation or combination of 
them, acting without support from outside the Western Hemis- 
phere. It was, then, imperative for the United States to isolate 
the Western Hemisphere from the political and military policies 
of non-American nations. The interference of non-American 
nations in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere, especially 
through the acquisition of territory, was the only way in which 
the predominance of the United States could have been chal- 
lenged from within the Western Hemisphere itself. The Monroe 
Doctrine and the policies implementing it express that per- 
manent national interest of the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Since a threat to the national interest of the United States in 
the Western Hemisphere can only come from outside it—that 
is, historically from Europe—the United States has always 
striven to prevent the development of conditions in Europe 
which would be conducive to a European nation’s interference 
in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere or to a direct attack 
upon the United States. Such conditions would be most likely 
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to arise if a European nation had gained predominance, unchal- 
lengeable from within Europe, so that it could afford to look 
across the sea for conquest, without fear of being menaced at 
the centre of its power—that is, in Europe itself. It is for this 
reason that the United States has consistently—the war of 1812 
is the sole major exception—pursued policies aiming at the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe. It has opposed 
whatever European nation—be it Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, or Russia—seemed to be likely to gain that ascendancy 
over its European competitors which would have jeopardized 
the hemispheric predominance and eventually the very independ- 
ence of the United States. Conversely, it has supported whatever 
European nation seemed to be most likely to restore the balance 
of power by offering successful resistance to the would-be con- 
queror. While it is hard to imagine a greater contrast in the way 
of thinking about matters political than that which separates 
Alexander Hamilton from Woodrow Wilson, in this concern for 
the maintenance of the balance of power in Europe—for what- 
ever different reasons—they are one. It is by virtue of this 
concern that the United States has intervened in both world wars 
on the side of the initially weaker coalition. 

With Asia the United States has been vitally concerned only 
since the turn of the century, and the relation of Asia to the 
national interests of the United States has never been obvious 
nor clearly defined. In consequence, the Asiatic policies of the 
United States have never as unequivocally expressed the per- 
manent national interest as have the hemispheric and European 
ones; nor. have they for that reason commanded the bipartisan 
support which the latter have largely enjoyed. As a further con- 
sequence, they have been subjected to sentimental influences in a 
measure from which the European and hemispheric policies of 
the United States have been largely immune. Yet beneath the 
confusions, reversals of policy, and moralistic generalities which 
have made up the surface of Asiatic policy since McKinley one 
can detect an underlying consistency which, however vaguely, 
reflects the permanent interest of the United States in Asia. And 
this interest is again the maintenance of the balance of power. 
The principle that expresses it is the Open Door in China. 
Originally its meaning was purely commercial. However, in the 
measure in which other nations, especially Japan, threatened to 
close the door to China not only commercially, but also mili- 
tarily and politically, the principle of the Open Door was inter- 
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preted to cover the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of China not for commercial, but political reasons. However 
unsure of itself the Asiatic policy of the United States has been, 
it has always assumed that the domination of China by another 
nation would create so great an accumulation of power as to 
threaten the security of the United States. 

The three great revolutions of our age, which threaten two 
of these three perennial objectives of the foreign policy of 
the United States are political, technological, and moral in 
character. 

The political revolution has destroyed the European state 
system, composed as it was for four centuries of a multiplicity 
of nations of approximately equal strength which kept each 
other in check through the instrumentality of the balance of 
power. This state system has been replaced by a bi-polar system 
in which the strength of the two super-powers is unchallenge- 
able by that of any other nation or combination of nations. 

The technological revolution has in the last century brought 
about changes in transportation, communications, and warfare 
more far-reaching than any which have occurred in all of pre- 
vious history. Modern communications have brought Moscow 
as close to New York as was Philadelphia a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Modern communications have for all practical 
purposes eliminated the element of time altogether. The modern 
weapons have increased the destructiveness of war enormously. 

The moral revolution has destroyed the moral unity of the 
western world and has transformed the political philosophies of 
old into political religions. The common “system of arts, and 
laws, and manners”, to which Gibbon could refer with assurance 
and pride, has been replaced by two rival and mutually incom- 
patible systems of political morality and ways of life, which 
compete with each other for the dominance of the world. That 
moral revolution has taken on in Asia the peculiar aspect of a 
revolt against the west, carried on in the name of national self- 
determination and social justice, principles which the west itself 
had brought to Asia. 

For the foreign policy of the United States these three great 
revolutions of our age are epitomized in the rise of the Soviet 
Union to the position of the other leading world. power. 
Wherever the power of the United States is challenged to-day, 
it is to Moscow that that challenge can be traced. Wherever the 
moral ideals of the United States are doubted, that doubt finds in 
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Moscow’s creed its justification. It is by virtue of the breakdown 
of the modern state system that the European balance of 
power has been destroyed and that the Soviet Union stands 
to-day in the heart of Europe, unchallenged and unchallengeable 
by the forces of western Europe alone. It is by virtue of that 
same political revolution which has emancipated the peoples of 
Asia from European domination that the balance of power in 
Asia, symbolized for the United States in the principle of the 
Open Door in China, does no longer exist and that the door of 
China is to-day closed to the west and wide open to the Soviet 
Union. This political rise of the Soviet Union is primarily the 
result of’ Lenin’s and Stalin’s equation of bolshevization with 
industrialization. Communism in Russia has meant first of all the 
transformation of society by means of the technological revolu- 
tion. It was Lenin who said that “Bolshevism means electrifica- 
tion’’, and it was Stalin who has subordinated all other considera- 
tions to the introduction of modern technology into Russian 
industry and agriculture. Finally, the threat to the western world 
emanating from the Soviet Union, as well as its attraction for 
millions of people outside its borders, must be understood also 
in the light of the revolutionary force which from Moscow 
promises salvation for all the world. 

How has the United States endeavoured to meet the challenge 
to its national interests emanating from the Soviet Union and its 
allies? There are three ways in which a nation can try to obtain 
its international objectives: it can go to war, it can bring over- 
whelming power to bear upon its opponent, or it can negotiate 
a settlement. 

Spokesmen for the government of the United States have 
from time to time set forth the notion that there is a fourth way: 
the Cold War, with a minimum of relations between east and 
west and with the issue of peace or war hanging uneasily in the 
balance, lasting perhaps for a generation. It must be said right 
away that this possibility is so extremely unlikely to materialize 
as to be no real possibility at all. Even if the United States and 
the Soviet Union had the psychological and material resources 
necessary to withstand for decades the pressures of open hostility 
short of war, two factors would be bound sooner or later to 
bring the Cold War to an end. One is the threat of ever more 
potent weapons of mass destruction, which while it makes for 
caution makes also for desperation. The other is the extreme 
instability in those regions, such as western Germany and all of 
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south-east Asia, which are not firmly controlled by either side, 
but are contested for such control. In those regions fundamental 
changes in the status quo, affecting the power relations between 
east and west, will inevitably occur. Under the conditions of the 
Cold War only superhuman wisdom, foresight, and self-restraint 
would be able to localize revolutions, civil wars, and inter- 
national wars likely to take place in those regions and to prevent 
them from igniting a general conflagration. As Mr. Churchill 
put it in his survey of the prospects of the Cold War in the 
House of Commons on January 23rd, 1948: “We may be 
absolutely sure that the present situation cannot last.” It will 
either get better or it will get worse. 

One of the logical alternatives to the Cold War is no 
longer practical to-day: overwhelming power on the side of the 
United States. Overwhelming power is no longer at the disposal 
of the United States and will not be at its disposal in the fore- 
seeable future. There was a time when it was conceivable that 
the United States and the Soviet Union might be able to nego- 
tiate a settlement of the issues outstanding between them on the 
basis of the supremacy of United States power. When President 
Truman announced on September 23rd, 1949, that an atomic 
explosion had occurred in the Soviet Union, that possibility was 
gone and, in view of western weakness on land and in the air, 
it is-gone for the foreseeable future. There remain, then, only 
two choices before the United States: a negotiated settlement or 
war. 

This alternative is for obvious reasons highly unpopular with 
the people of the United States and, more particularly, with their 
government. War is no longer, as it once was, a rational instru- 
ment of foreign policy, the continuation of diplomacy with 
other means. In centuries past, resort to war could be defended 
as a means to an end. The ends sought by war, such as national 
independence, security, power, or glory, could justify the evils 
which war entailed. For comparing the value of the end with 
the repulsiveness of the means, people could rationally find that 
the stakes of independence, security, power, and glory were 
worth the price of a limited war predominantly fought by 
mercenaries against mercenaries. The total war of our age has 
fundamentally altered this traditional relationship between 
political ends and military means. To-day war has become an 
instrument of universal destruction, an instrument which des- 
troys the victor with the vanquished. None of the traditional 
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objectives of foreign policy can justify war any more except 
national self-preservation itself; and even then, the nature of 
modern war being apt to defeat the end of self-preservation for 
which the war is being waged, the choice is really between two 
kinds of national destruction. If a great nation does not go to war 
in the face of a challenge to its national existence, it will lose it 
through the creeping dissolution of appeasement and subver- 
sion. If it goes to war in the face of such a challenge, it may at 
best preserve its freedom from foreign domination, but is likely 
to lose the substance of what made its national life worth 
living. 

Thus war is for the United States an unacceptable alternative 
except as an extreme necessity imposed from without. Yet the 
United States does not seem to be prepared to accept a negotiated 
settlement either, as the sole alternative to war. In consequence, 
the policy of the United States has refused either to prepare 
seriously for war or to face the problem of a negotiated settle- 
ment on realistic terms. Instead, it has endeavoured to transcend 
those two almost equally distasteful alternatives by pursuing a 
policy of drift, which was neither preparation for total war nor 
total diplomacy, but came closest to being a policy of total 
complacency. That policy derived its inspiration from a series 
of expectations recalling the Maginot-Line psychology of the 
inter-war period. The Maginot Line of tthe monopoly of- the 
atomic bomb was supported, and after its disappearance replaced, 
by the Marshall Plan and the military assistance programme for 
Europe. When it became clear that the manpower of western 
Europe was insufficient to hold the continent against the Russian 
land armies, the Maginot Line of super-weapons was resorted to 
which, handled by small forces, were supposed to be able to stop 
large mechanized forces in their tracks. Finally, there was the 
ultimate expectation, supporting all the others, that something 
was bound to turn up sooner or later: perhaps Russian policy 
would change after Stalin’s death or the Bolshevist régime 
would disintegrate, and without any particular effort on the part 
of the United States everything would turn out all right. All 
these futilities were able, for a time at least, to conceal the basic 
dilemma of United States foreign policy which wanted neither 
war nor a negotiated settlement and, bound to lead to war in 
spite of itself, refused to initiate that all-out national effort 
which would be commensurate with its global commitments as 
well as give the United States the strength necessary to negotiate 
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with the Soviet Union on an equal footing—that is, with a 
chance for success. 

The all-out national effort, then, is required for war as well 
as for peace. The question of peace or war, however, hinges 
upon the prospects of a negotiated settlement. Here is indeed 
the crux of United States foreign policy. That policy has thus far 
proceeded on the assumption that a negotiated settlement with 
the Soviet Union is in the immediate future impossible and has 
defended that negative attitude with four basic arguments. 
First, the Soviet Union does not keep agreements. There is no 
use in negotiating agreements which will not be kept by the 
other side. Second, the United States has always maintained that 
it will not enter into bilateral negotiations tn which the interests 
of third nations are at stake. Third—and this is the gist of Mr. 
Acheson’s California speeches of the beginning of 19;0—one 
can negotiate only from strength. There must be a “‘situation of 
fact” which lends itself to a negotiated settlement. Only when 
and where such objective conditions of strength exist is a 
negotiated settlement possible. They do not exist at present 
anywhere in the world and, hence, no negotiated settlement is 
presently possible. Finally the Soviet Union would negotiate 
with us only with the aim of dividing the world into spheres of 
influence, an objective unacceptable to the United States. 

None of these four arguments supports the contention that a 
negotiated settlement is a priori impossible. The first argument is 
correct as far as it goes. There is no doubt that the Soviet Union 
has violated many of its international agreements. The official 
count puts the number of agreements violated by the Soviet 
Union since 1945 at more than forty. Yet in order to understand 
the relationship between foreign policy and faithfulness to inter- 
national agreements it is necessary to go back beyond 1945 and 
to view the history of great nations as a whole. The path which 
great nations have travelled throughout their history is strewn 
with the fragments of broken agreements and of dishonoured 
promises. It is one of the principles of statesmanship to keep 
those agreements witich seem to be advantageous to one’s 
national interest and to discard the others. Nobody will dispute 
the point that such an attitude toward treaty obligations and 
solemn promises is cynical and immoral. But what is important 
for our argument here is to face the fact that it is well-nigh 
universal in the relations among nations. What distinguishes, in 
this respect, the Russian attitude from the practice of other 
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nations is not so much substance as manner and form. What has 
been true of other nations has also been true of the Soviet 
Union: it has violated those agreements which to keep it did not 
deem to be in its national interest and has kept those agreements 
which it thought to be in its interest to keep. As Mr. Churchill 
put it in the House of Commons speech quoted above: 

“It is idle to reason or argue with the communists. It is, however, possible 
to deal with them on a fair, realistic basis, and, in my experience, they will 
keep their bargains as long as it is in their interest to do so, which might, in 
this grave matter, be a long time, once things are settled.” 

The second argument, referring to the interests of third 
parties, deserves. only passing mention. This argument pretends 
to be oblivious to the fact that nations differ in power and hence 
also in influence and responsibility, and that traditionally and by 
the logic of things the great powers have settled in direct 
negotiations their disputes with regard to the regions where 
their interests, power, and responsibility were paramount. It is 
hard to see how the business of statesmanship could be carried 
on in any other way. Or is anybody bold enough to suggest that 
it would have been easier for England and Russia to settle their 
differences in 1878 at the Congress of Berlin, enabling Disraeli 
to bring home “peace with honour”, if aside from the great 
powers the Bosnians, Herzegovinians, the inhabitants of Novi 
Bazar, the Montenegrins, Serbians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, 
Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, Cypriots, Tunisians, 
Armenians, had participated in the deliberations and decisions? 

The third argument, the argument of timing, is of much 
greater relevance. It is indeed true that there is a time for negotia- 
tions and that there is a time where to start negotiations would 
be futile if not pernicious. It is also true in view of the tempta- 
tion, to which all nations are exposed, to violate agreements, 
that the viability of a negotiated settlement depends not only 
upon the community of interest of the contracting parties, but 
also upon the pressure which either side is able to bring to bear 
upon the other in support of the settlement. The soundness of 
Mr. Acheson’s philosophy of international negotiations is not 
open to doubt. There is, however, considerable room for doubt 
as to the soundness of the policies in which Mr. Acheson has 
applied this philosophy in the actual circumstances. 

Mr. Acheson’s practical attitude boils down to the assertion 
that at present the United States is not strong enough to nego- 
tiate with the Russians, but that at some unspecified time in the 
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future it will be strong enough to do so. This attitude of waiting 
—or rather of drifting, for there is nothing very specific the 
United States is preparing or waiting for—is defensible only 
under the assumption that there is a reasonable expectation that 
in the foreseeable future it will be stronger in relation to the 
Soviet Union than it is now, that, in fact, time is on its 
side. 

To consider past experience first, the very same argument 
was advanced in the late 40’s. It was said then that this was not 
the time for negotiations because the United States was not 
strong enough. Perhaps in 1952, when the United States will 
still have the monopoly of the atomic bomb and when Europe 
has regained its economic and military strength, then it will 
negotiate; for then it will still be superior to the Soviet Union 
on the sea and in atomic weapons and will equal it on land and 
in the air. In retrospect, it is obvious that this was an erroneous 
calculation and that actually the United States was stronger then 
in relation to the Soviet Union than it is now. Yet there is 
nothing in the power potential of the United States and the 
Soviet Union which could make one believe that in the fore- 
seeable future the United States can regain that preponderance 
of power which it once had. Quite the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that for the immediately foreseeabie future the 
balance of power will continue to shift in favour of the Soviet 
Union. 

According to the best estimates, about 1952 the Soviet 
Union will have a stockpile of atomic bombs sufficient for a 
devastating attack upon the western world. It is true that by 
then the United States will have considerably more atomic 
bombs than the Soviet Union. Yet, in contrast to conventional 
weapons, it is a matter of indifference that one nation has, say, 
a hundred atomic bombs while its enemy has a thousand, as long 


as a fraction of a hundred atomic bombs is all that is needed to. 


destroy the industrial and population centres of the enemy. A 
few years hence the United States will have lost that one element 
of undeniable superiority over the Soviet Union: the monopoly 
of a stockpile of atomic bombs. While the United States will in 
all probability retain its naval superiority, it is hard to see how 
it can develop land and air forces even approximately comparable 
to those which the Soviet Union possesses already to-day, within 
the few years remaining before the Soviet Union has a stockpile 


of atomic bombs. Once these few years have passed, the Soviet 
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Union will be inferior to the United States only on the sea, and 
the bargaining position of the United States in view of a nego- 
tiated settlement will have decisively deteriorated. There is pro- 
found wisdom in the warning which Mr. Churchill has uttered 
frequently in recent years, the last time in the speech made at 
Plymouth on July 15th, 1950: “I must not ask you to suppose 
that time is on our side.” 

The decisive argument against a negotiated settlement 
between the United States and the Soviet Union concerns the 
division of the world into spheres of influence, which the 
United States has consistently opposed on moral grounds. The 
Russians have time and again—officially, privately, and through 
all possible channels—suggested a settlement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the basis of spheres of 
influence. Negotiations with such a settlement in view have 
never started; so nobody—at least outside the government— 
knows what the Russian conception of the respective spheres of 
influence might be. While it is one thing to doubt that such 
negotiations- will ever succeed—and I myself am not optimistic 
enough to say that they have a chance to succeed—it is quite 
another thing to reject from the outset the very idea of the 
division of the world into two spheres of influence. Spheres of 
influence are nothing but the expression on the international 
scene of the will to live and let live and to settle differences by 
compromise. That compromise takes on the form of the recogni- . 
tion that in a certain geographical area the interests of one nation 
are paramount, while in another geographical area the interests 
of the other nation are paramount, and that within those regions 
neither will interfere with the pursuit of the other’s interests. 

There is nothing exciting about spheres of influence. The 
idea does not appeal to the hearts of men with the promise to 
solve the problems of international politics with a sweeping 
formula or a finely contrived gadget. It has been tried many 
times, for it grows from the very nature of a state system com- 
posed of a number of sovereign states. It has frequently suc- 
ceeded and sometimes failed. In particular, the history of the 
relations between Russia and the west is replete with negotiated 
settlements on the basis of spheres of influence, settlements which 
did not solve all outstanding issues once and for all, but, with 
the sole exception of the Crimean War, preserved the peace 
between east and west. 

There is nothing new in the threat.to the western world which 
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emanates from the Soviet Union. It is the threat of Russian 
imperialism which for almost two centuries has menaced the 
western world in Europe and Asia. That Russian imperialism 
has to-day at its disposal a world-wide revolutionary movement 
adds to it a new tactical dimension, but does not alter the 
fundamental military and political problem which confronts the 
western world. The alliance between Russian imperialism and 
universal Bolshevism makes it necessary for the west to forge 
new weapons of defence and makes its task more difficult. It 
does not affect the basic task of the west which is resistance 
everywhere and accommodation where possible. 

From Hamilton and Jefferson onward the United States has 
always considered the maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe as being an essential precondition of its own security. 
That is to say, the United States has from the beginning of its 
history opposed whichever nation threatened to gain undisputed 
mastery over the European continent. For this reason it went 
twice to war with Germany, and it is for the same reason that it 
finds itself now in conflict with the Soviet Union. In this task 
of containing the expansion of Russian might the United States 
has succeeded into the role which Great Britain performed 
throughout the nineteenth century. When after the Napoleonic 
Wars the armies of Alexander I threatened to engulf the Con- 
tinent, Castlereagh marshalled British might to oppose them even 
though they advanced in the name of the principles of Christi- 
anity. And when Russia threatened to swallow all of the Balkans 
and to gain a foothold on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Disraeli did not hesitate to send in 1877 the British fleet into 
Turkish waters in order to protect the Turks, who were in the 
habit of murdering Bulgarian Christians, at the risk of war with 
Russia. If the Russian armies standing now somewhat more 
than 100 miles east of the Rhine were not the armies of Stalin, 
but the armies of the Czar, is anyone bold enough to say that 
the United States would not react to this threat to its vital 
interests as it reacted to the threat to the European balance of 
power emanating from William II and Hitler? 

The overall character of the conflict between east and west, 
in so far as it concerns the foreign policy of the United States, 
must be understood in terms of power politics rather than of 
ideology. This interpretation of the east-west conflict does, 
however, not imply that the problems which confront the 
United States in Europe and the measures which are able to meet 
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them are identical with the problems confronting the United 
States in Asia and with the measures adequate to their solution. 
Perhaps the most fateful error, which is the result of the emphasis 
by the United States on the ideological aspects of the east-west 
conflict to the detriment of the power political ones, has been 
to equate the so-called revolutions in Europe with the genuine 
revolutions in Asia and to treat them both alike, that is, to try 
containing them by military means. It is this mistake above all 
others which has obscured the thinking of the American people 
on foreign policy and which has made it impossible for the 
foreign policy of the United States to steer a clear, intelligible 
course in the troubled waters of Asia. What confronts the United 
States in Europe is Russian imperialism pure and simple, pur- 
suing the traditional objectives of Russian foreign policy and 
ineffectively supported by fifth columns in the countries of 
western Europe. In no country of Europe, east or west, has a 
Bolshevist revolution succeeded except as a by-product and 
instrument of Russian imperialism. What we call the Bolshevist 
revolutions _in Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, were not genuine revolutions 
at all. They were the techniques through which the Red Army 
endeavoured to establish a permanent foothold for Russian 
power. Bolshevism has succeeded in no European country 
which had not been first conquered by the Russian Army, and 
it has succeeded in all those countries of Europe which were 
conquered by it. 

In this respect the situation in Asia is fundamentally different 
from, and in a sense diametrically opposed to, that in Europe. 
Even if Bolshevism had never been heard of and even if Russian 
power had never pressed toward the accesses to the Persian 
Gulf and the Pacific, revolutions would have occurred in China 
and all through south-east Asia. The two main objectives of the 
Asiatic revolutions, freedom from colonialism and from peasant 
exploitation, are the result of the objective changes which have 
occurred in Asia since the turn of the century. The Soviet Union 
has used these revolutionary movements by giving them 
ideological and human leadership, but it has not created them. 
Particularly in the cases of China and Indo-China the west has 
done its best to drive those revolutionary movements into the 
arms of Moscow by trying to suppress them with military force. 
It is here that the United States has made its decisive mistake. 
To suppress and contain revolution in Europe is both desirable 
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and possible; for here no objective revolutionary situation 
exists, and what goes by the name of revolutionary movements 
is nothing but the prolonged arm of Russian imperialism. To 
suppress revolution in Asia is, even if desirable, impossible. 

The choices with which the revolutions in Asia confront the 
western world are not revolution v. status quo, but revolution at 
the service of the Soviet Union ». revolution which remains for 
the time being uncommitted. It is an error, with which Bol- 
shevism has infected the United States, to assume that all con- 
temporary revolutions, especially when they go by the name of 
communism, will necessarily be subservient to Moscow. The 
case of Yugoslavia has already demonstrated the error of that 
identification. As time goes on, the United States will have to 
reconcile itself to the existence of communist governments 
which adhere at least in theory to the teachings of Marx and 
Lenin. Whether or not they will also be the allies of Russia in 
their foreign policies will depend primarily on the United States 
understanding of the nature of these revolutions and upon its 
policies concerning them. The fiasco of the China policy of the 
United States provides a classic example of how to misunder- 
stand the revolution in Asia and how to make inevitable the 
subservience of that revolution to the foreign policies of the 
Soviet Union, a subservience which otherwise would only be 
one of several possibilities. Yet the past mistakes of United 
States policy, however disastrous their consequences have been, 
cannot forever prevent the national interests of China and of the 
other countries of Asia from reasserting themselves against the 
ideological affinities with Moscow. To deny that possibility is 
really tantamount to dancing to the tune of Moscow, for it is 
Bolshevist dogma which asserts that capitalism creates national 
conflicts and that among communist governments harmony and 
peace will necessarily reign. To foresee that possibility and to 
help to bring it about is wise foreign policy. 

One would underestimate the intelligence and sense of respon- 
sibility present in the United States Government were one ‘to 
assume that the leading officials of the State Department were 
unaware of these aspects of the foreign policy of the United 
States or even of the validity of much of our criticism. But the 
government of the United States has become the prisoner of its 
own propaganda. It has embarked upon an ideological crusade— 
the easy road to popular support—and now that bogy has been 
turned against it. For if it is true that the struggle between east 
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and west is not primarily a struggle for power, but a crusade of 
good against evil, then the character of that struggle as a crusade, 
as all crusades, precludes a negotiated settlement; there can be 
no accommodation between hostile and incompatible moral 
principles. Under the conditions of modern warfare a crusade, 
waged by east against west, and vice versa, is bound at worst to 
issue in the universal destruction of a third world war, and at 
best to leave the ideological conflict unresolved. The history of 
all religious wars bears out that prognosis. 

This inclination to see the conflict with the Soviet Union in 
ideological rather than power political terms is due as much to 
short-term ‘considerations of propaganda as to deeply ingrained 
qualities of United States political philosophy. Almost from its 
beginning the history of the United States has witnessed the 
struggle of two opposing principles for control over the conduct 
of foreign policy: political realism and universal idealism derived 
from moral abstractions. In the Federalist period, represented 
most eminently by Washington and Hamilton, realism triumphed 
over idealism, Throughout the nineteenth century the moral 
abstractions in which the United States conceived of its foreign 
policy by and large coincided with the national interests of the 
United States. The twentieth century has witnessed a divorce- 
ment of moral principles from national interests. The ambigui- 
ties, hesitations, and failures of the foreign policy of the United 
States from the end of the first world war to the present are in 
the main the result of that divorcement and of the ascendancy 
of moral abstractions over the national interest. We have said 
at the beginning that the public mind of the United States is 
engaged in a painful struggle to come to grips, in thought and 
actions, with a new political world in which the United States 
must live and act. We can say now in conclusion that the political 
mind of the United States is undergoing a process of forgetting 
and remembering: of forgetting the idealistic illusions of the 
last two generations and of remembering the great principles of 
realistic statecraft of the Founding Fathers. Upon the thorough- 
ness and speed of that intellectual and political regeneration the 
fate of the United States and of all of the western world may 
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FRANCE IN THE COLD WAR 


By RayMoND ARON 


TO make it quite clear with what the present article sets out to 
deal, it is first necessary that we should define the term Cold 
War which indiscriminate use has rendered obscure. Funda- 
mentally, a Cold War arises from the generalized application 
throughout the world of those methods whereby a revolutionary 
party combats an established form of government. Thus, the 
Bolshevik Party, in full possession of the Russian state, is waging 
war, either directly or through the agency of the various com- 
munist parties, on all so-called capitalist states (and as such are 
considered all those governed by non-communists). But it is 
waging only a limited war, employing every means of aggression 
short of actual war—though, indeed, as is seen now in Korea, 
it will resort also to war so long as it is not general war. 

It happens at the same time that both in Asia and in Europe 
the old order of things has come tumbling down and there are 
left in the world but two great powers. Thus, in the view of 
many observers, the Cold War assumes the character of a con- 
test between the United States and the Soviet Union. Up to a 
certain point such interpretation is correct, if we understand 
thereby that on the one side the U.S.A. and on the other the 
U.S.S.R. are the directing elements; it is false if we picture the 
Cold War as the clash between two imperialisms, whereas, in 
fact, the Soviet determination to conquer and convert is directed 
at all countries and not the United States alone. The United , 
States are Moscow’s enemy No. 1 because they offer the sole 
obstacle to Stalinian ambition for world dominion. 

The theme “France in the Cold War” therefore presents two 
aspects. On the one hand, we must enquire what course Soviet 
ageression is following in France and how it affects French 
internal politics; on the other hand, we must enquire what 
attitude the French government is adopting in international 
politics and what line its diplomacy is pursuing in a world torn 
by dissension. 


The French Communist Party is completely subject to the 
orders of the Kremlin, just as are communist parties all the world 
over. Of this the facts supply glaring evidence. Until 1934 the 
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party had been anti-militarist, defeatist, and hostile to the very 
principle of national defence; then, after the Moscow interview 
between Stalin and Laval, it suddenly reversed its attitude. 
Having fanatically backed resistance to Hitler up till August, 
1939, it once again turned defeatist after the Russo-German 
Pact, and till the fall of France carried on a campaign of pacifist 
propaganda, striving by every possible means to undermine the 
national morale. After June 21st, 1941; it turned patriotic once 
more, played an important part in the underground struggle, 
and contrived, at the Liberation, to secure for itself key positions 
in the trade unions, the press, and the state itself. Until the spring 
of 1947 it hada share in the government, but, with the creation 
of the Cominform, it once more resumed its tactics of open 
warfare in which it persists at the present time. 

Such fluctuations are not peculiar to the French Communist 
Party. They coincide with swings of Soviet policy itself and 
supply further proof, were proof required, that the French 
Communist Party merely constitutes one of the divisions of the 
international army at the orders of the Kremlin. Between these 
divisions the differences are indeed considerable: here, the Com- 
munist Party is simply an espionage organisation, a band of 
conspirators; elsewhere, it is a mass party and, consequently, an 
important factor in the life of the nation. By the v ery fact of its 
subservience to the Russian state it is an alien element, but forms 
nevertheless an integral part of the nation, inasmuch as hundreds 
of thousands of militants are ready to fight in its cause, whilst 
millions of electors cast their votes in its favour. Two questions 
immediately arise: whence comes the power acquired by the 
Communist Party? and what are the consequences of it for French 
politics as a whole? 

The causes that have brought about the rise of the French 
Communist Party are both manifold and complex. They have 
been so often studied that I shall here confine myself to recalling 
the essential facts. It must be borne in mind that out of five 
million French electors voting for the Communist Party a 
minority only are adherents to Stalinian Marxism and resolved, 
come what may, to carry out the directives of the Kremlin. The 
Communist Party is by far the wealthiest of all French political 
parties, it carries on systematic propaganda and relies upon 
devoted, and, moreover, professional, cadres (its principal pro- 
pagandists in each department are salaried officials). It still 
masquerades as representing the extreme left and, as such, 
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enlists the votes of the discontented, the rebellious, and those . 
who, in accordance with French tradition, see no hope of salva- 
tion save in a continuous slide to the left. 

Judging from the partial elections, the number of communist 
votes cast will not noticeably fall off at the next general elections, 
though the number of communists elected is capable of varying 
considerably by reason of the system of ballot. However much 
can be attributed to illusion and propaganda, the fact remains 
that millions of Frenchmen believe more or less vaguely that the 
Soviet régime would satisfy the aspirations of the masses and 
humanist values. This belief, absurd as it may appear to us, is a 
fact, and a fact of the gravest importance. 

In the present phase of the Cold War, it is not, however, this 
fact that is decisive. The millions of communist voters, whether 
fanatical or deluded, do not represent and, as long as elections 
remain free, never will represent a majority. The Communist 
Party will not attain power by legal process, nor will it seize it 
by a coup d’état, failing some incredible blundering on the part 
of those now ruling. But this, as far as we can judge, is not the 
present function of the Communist Party within the framework 
of Stalinian strategy. Its function is to perpetuate a state of chaos, 
so that Western Europe may remain a vacuum and one day out 
of fear or from despair yield to Soviet pressure. At the same 
time, it is the business of the Communist Party, should war 
supervene, to reduce the country to impotence; to put it briefly, 
it is an instrument of moral disintegration in time of peace, and, 
when the explosion comes, an instrument of civil war. 

In the case of international tension, to what extent might the 
Communist Party succeed in paralysing the national defence? 
This is a question that no one can answer precisely, but which 
cannot but cause the most serious anxiety. Behind its public 
activities the party conceals an underground organization count- 
ing several tens of thousands, and possibly hundreds of thousands 
militants, or rather combatants. This organization is quasi- 
military in character and embraces a large number of professional 
revolutionaries, often foreigners. A plan for sabotage must have 
been prepared beforehand; it is to be feared that even partial 
mobilization would not be carried through without disturbances. 

For the time being at all events we are justified in asserting 
that the action of the Communist Party has profoundly modified 
the conditions of political life. For the first time since the 
Revolution, it seems that a definite cleavage has occurred in the 
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left wing—that is to say in the party and between the men that 
stood for the revolutionary tradition as against the conservative 
tradition of ancient France. 

Undoubtedly on several occasions during the nineteenth 
century there was conflict between the republican parties and 
those advocating a socialist ideology. The “Days of June”, 
1848, and the ghastly struggles of the Commune had dug an 
abyss between the upholders of the conservative Republic and 
the partisans of the Fourth Estate. For all that, under the Third 
Republic, socialists and radicals were conscious at most times of 
having something in common. The socialists presented their 
doctrine as'the logical sequel of that of the revolution. The 
radicals or republicans of the left, even when they rejected the 
extreme forms of planning and collective ownership, professed 
allegiance to socialist aspirations and ideals. Between the two 
wars the communists had already disrupted the unity of the left, 
and, at the 1924, 1928, and 1934 elections, they had ceased to 
respect the rule according to which they had hitherto stood 
down in favour of the leftist candidate having the largest poll. 
In other words, they posed as the enemies of the two great 
traditional currents of opinion, the unorganized counterpart of 
the two main British political parties. In 1936, the unity of the 
left had reconstituted itself in the Popular Front. Moreover, 
even during the period previous to the split, public opinion had 
never taken too seriously or regarded as final the dissidence of 
the Communist Party. 

This time things are different. Between 1945 and 1950 the 
French have become more and more aware that the Communist 
Party is wittingly playing the part of a fifth column in the interest 
of Russian imperialism and that it is ready to adopt the proposi- 
tions of Moscow in all circumstances whatsoever and without 
any regard for the interests of the French nation. Nay, more, the 
dominion exercised by Moscow is such that certain institutions 
unknown to France and indeed to western civilization, spring 
to life so to speak spontaneously in the closed world of com- 
munism. The Secretary-General of the Communist Party was 
the recipient on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday of a veritable 
avalanche of gifts which were publicly exhibited. The cere- 
monies that mark the act of homage to an Asiatic despot were 
enacted in the land of Voltaire, and thousands of French workers, 
despite their naturally anarchical disposition, did not rebel 
against this mummery. Denunciation of the Marshall Plan 
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(which was feeding the people and the factories of France), 
support for the People’s Democracy. of Eastern Germany, 
approval of all the trials and confessions, invectives against the 
war in Indo-China, all these slogans launched by the Cominform, 
the Communist Party no longer takes even the trouble to attune 
to French feelings, simply rehearsing them word for word and 
amplifying them beyond all measure. 

This servility has not appreciably affected the rank and file of 
the party, but among non-communists it has roused a hostility 
that nothing can appease. Taught by the example of their 
brethren in all the countries beyond the iron curtain, the 
socialists, who still in 1946 refused td envisage a government 
without communist participants, have now realized the fate 
awaiting them in the event of a Stalinist victory. Electors and 
parties, from the socialists to the extreme right, are at once 
regrouping now that the communist menace is apparent. 

The conversion of the extreme left into a Stalinist party has 
profoundly modified the working of political forces. Where and 
when a political party that has managed to secure only from 25 
to 28 per cent. of the votes withdraws, so to speak, from the 
national community, the majority within the non-communist 
block belongs to what was formerly termed the right. That this 
is so is not yet clearly evident in the present Assembly, which 
is due for renewal next year. The present Assembly was in fact 
elected before the cleavage between communists and anti- 
communists had occurred (at what has been called the three- 
party period). The R.P.F. (Rassemblement du Peuple frangais) 
formed by General de Gaulle did not as yet exist. The M.R.P. 
(Mouvement Républicain Populaire) directed by a staff drawn from 
the Christian Democrats and inclining towards a sort of Christian 
socialism, secured, in 1946, a large number of votes from the 
traditional right. At the present moment the axis of the non- 
communist majority lies in the left centre. After the forthcoming 
elections it will shift towards the right. The representation of the 
M.R.P. will decline to the advantage of the R.P.F. and the 
independents. It remains to be seen whether this will have con- 
sequences for the constitution of the government, whether the 
R.P.F. will persist in‘an attitude of absolute opposition. 

The result of the action of Stalinism in France has been to 
restore to the French right a majority that it had lost and which, 
immediately after the Liberation, it appeared to have little 
chance of recovering. At the same time it has brought about a 
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diminution or disappearance of traditional conflicts. The import- 
ance of the rivalry between the Catholic Church and the state, 
between the free schools and the state schools is a matter of 
common knowledge. The line separating left from right was 
often marked by the attitude adopted with regard to church 
and school. Priests and elementary schoolteachers symbolized 
the two major French parties. Henceforth a party of Christian 
inspiration regularly collaborates with the Socialist Party in the 
government and in the Assembly. 

The liquidation of historical quarrels is far from being com- 
plete. French politics do not readily adapt themselves to the 
necessities imposed by the Cold War. Socialists and M.R.P. 
govern together, but their electoral followers remain distinct 
and at times opposed. In certain departments the supporters of 
the Socialist Party are nearer akin socially and in sentiment to 
the supporters of communism than to the moderates supporting 
the M.R.P. The R.P.F. provides a further complication. M.R.P. 
and R.P.F. are in competition for the same voters. The general 
staff of the M.R.P. would like to convince its troops that it is 
separated by a gulf from Gaullist fascism whilst with the socialist 
party it has almost a common border. The electors have at times 
recognized, even more clearly than the leaders, the breach 
existing between the communists and the rest; they have not 
admitted that a breach of the same kind exists between the 
parties of the Third Force and the R.P.F. 

Is the last mentioned to be regarded as a product of the inter- 
national situation? The point is naturally debatable. Many 
observers will maintain that in any circumstances General de 
Gaulle would have revealed the antipathy he feels for the par- 
liamentary system as it functions in France, and that he would 
have striven to institute a Republic of the presidential type more 
or less dictatorial. It is possible indeed that the clash between 
General de Gaulle and his allies at the time of the Liberation 
would have occurred anyhow. But the R.P.F. would not have 
collected so many electors and militants and would not have 
attained the importance it possesses to-day if it were not, or 
were not regarded as, the most vigorous champion of the French 
people against Stalinism. It is possible to be for or against 
Gaullism, but it would be wrong to shut one’s eyes to reality. 
In the present state of the world the ways of French parlia- 
mentarianism are anachronistic and, at times, tragically comic. Is 
it possible to rebuild the unity of the nation, the power of the 
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state and a minimum of military strength without modifying the 
constitution? 

The spokesmen of the R.P.F. declare that in order to govern 
against the Communist Party in a time of Cold War other 
methods are requisite than those of the Fourth Republic. It is 
easier to instil doubts as to the efficacy of the R.P.F. if in power 
than to rebut the Gaullist criticism of present practice. 


On the morrow of the collapse of Germany, French official 
diplomacy remained true to the watchword of unity between the 
Grand Allies, displaying an out-and-out anti-German attitude 
and insisting more or less categorically on the separation from 
Germany of the Rhine provinces, international control of the 
Ruhr, not to mention the economic annexation of the Sarre to 
France. In other words, the anti-German obsession lived on. A 
new fact was unnoticed: Stalin had stepped into Hitler’s shoes. 

When the first difficulties arose between the Allies, the repre- 
sentatives of France generally found themselves by force of 
circumstances ranged with the westerners. It was they, indeed, 
who insisted that France should participate pari passu with the 
three great powers in all deliberations concerning treaties with 
the satellites, whilst the Soviet representatives did their utmost 
to prevent or limit French participation. Nevertheless, French 
diplomacy put off as long as it was possible the moment when a 
choice would have to be made. Up till the time of the Moscow 
Conference, in 1947, the spokesmen of the Quai d’Orsay insisted 
upon all occasions that France had taken upon herself the task 
of drawing together the countries that had fought side by side. 
The breach with Moscow came at the conference on Germany 
at the beginning of 1947 in the Russian capital. M. Molotov 
refused to accede to the French demands respecting the Sarre 
to which British and Americans consented, and France found 
herself in the western camp. A few months later, the rejection 
of the Marshall Plan by the U.S.S.R. widened the rift. France 
was now involved in the Cold War by the side of Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. 

She was not at first wholly committed. At the outset the Quai 
d’Orsay did not invariably readjust its views to comply with the 
new situation. French diplomacy with regard to Germany 
evolved slowly. The London Agreements, which led up to the 
creation of the Bonn régime, were only grudgingly accepted 
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by the French parliament. The Agreements which, for all 
practical purposes, put an end to dismantling, gave rise also 
to lively opposition. None the less, gradually, opinion both 
among the general public and in government circles bowed to 
the compelling force of events. Reconciliation with Germany 
would have been necessary, no matter what the policy of Russia, 
but the menace of Soviet imperialism rendered this reconcilia- 
tion doubly urgent. Germany is no longer capable alone of 
taking the initiative of any aggression in the near future. But, 
if of her own free will or under constraint she were to throw in 
her lot with the Soviet Union, then the weight of the Germano- 
Slav mass would prove overwhelming. To prevent the sovietiza- 
tion of the western zone of the Reich, to avert a new Rapallo, 
is the imperative obligation of all the countries of the west. 
French diplomacy has at last learned to read the signs of the 
times. The Schuman Plan, whatever the future holds in store 
for it, represents a solemn offer of reconciliation made by France 
to Germany. 

Does this mean that French diplomacy is entirely determined 
by the Cold War? By no means. In the first place, it is natural 
that within the western coalition France should have her own 
particular interests to safeguard, as, for instance, in the case of a 
tripartite settlement of the German question. Then, France is 
desirous of preserving, under a new form, what used to be 
called an empire and is to-day called the French Union. In 
Asia, French sovereignty is threatened by a nationalist move- 
ment under communist leadership in Indo-China. Elsewhere the 
French administration finds itself confronted with nationalisms 
pure and simple. In these latter cases the French authorities do 
not feel that American policy and British policy coincide with 
the interests of France. 

The motives of opposition are common knowledge. American 
diplomacy has shown itself by tradition anti-colonialist. Even 
while the war was still going on, President Roosevelt was 
inclined to criticize the British Empire even more than he did the 
Soviet Union. The communist menace has evidently obliged the 
State Department to tune down its anti-colonialism and to 
recognize that the withdrawal of the European Powers was not 
sufficient to ensure either. the liberty or the prosperity of the 
Asiatic powers. All the same, the State Department remains con- 
vinced that communism cannot be combated in Asia unless it is 
dissociated from nationalism. In other words native govern- 
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ments must be given their independence and their resistance 
must be given support. 

French opinion is not in principle hostile to this policy, but 
fails to see in it a universally valid dogma. India has so far stood 
the test of independence, but Burma has not escaped civil war. 
The whole question is whether there exist men and parties, a 
ruling class, capable of taking over the new state. It has been 
said, here and on the spot, that it cannot be required of the 
French army that it should fight in Indo-China merely in order 
to evacuate the country. I am not convinced that this argument 
is decisive. Those at the head of affairs in France could be satisfied 
with an independent Indo-China within the framework of the 
French Union (whatever the exact interpretation of that formula 
may be) provided there existed in Indo-China a government 
capable by itself of guaranteeing orderly development. They 
doubt, however, whether at the present juncture such a govern- 
ment is forthcoming. It is possible that with a different policy 
between 1945 and 1947 the present war might have been avoided. 
Now the choice lies between the triumph of Ho Chi Minh and 
the maintenance of the French army in Indo-China. 

In Africa the facts are different. In North Africa there is no 
pressing communist menace. In West Africa communist infil- 
tration has become more marked, but not to the extent of con- 
stituting an immediate threat or paralysing reform. 

British diplomacy through its Arab policy and the United 
States by reason of their anti-colonialism seem in the view of 
French statesmen to encourage movements of protest and revolt. 
This conflict of opinion, more or less camouflaged, is not one 
that can be disposed of with a few words. It can be maintained 
that liberal reforms would offer the best method of avoiding a 
crisis and easing the transitional stages. Let it suffice to remark 
here that Great Britain did not experience in the Near East 
difficulties similar to that confronting France in North Africa, 
viz. the vast number of French nationals established in the 
country as officials or colonists. In Tunisia, in Morocco, and in 
Algeria there are a million French citizens. What would be the 
fate of these if the claims to independence were conceded? 

Even apart from these virtual disagreements in Africa and 
Asia, it cannot be said that France has fallen into line with the 
American behaviour in the Cold War. On all occasions France 
endeavours not to identify herself completely with the attitude 
of the United States. In international organizations she frequently 
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aims at preserving the last links with the universe behind the 
iron curtain. She has given up hope of serving as intermediary 
or playing the role of peace-maker, but she has not abandoned 
the hope of contributing her share not so much to the carrying 
on of the Cold War as to its appeasement. It remains to be seen 
what effect the decision just reached to re-arm will have upon 
the action of the Quai d’Orsay. 

The strength of the Communist Party is a fact, a regrettable 
fact indeed, but none the less a fact. The parties in power at 
present are not resolved to break that strength. As a result the 
underground resistance is a mortgage upon all efforts towards 
rearmament. Communists have been eliminated from: most 
positions of control in the police, in the army, and in the 
administration, or at least from peony in which their 
presence endangered the security of the state. In order to carry 
the purge further there would have to be recourse to other 
methods which would overstep the bounds of what is at present 
legal. The governments hesitate to make the first move in this 
direction. 

Opinion in the western world, even when persuaded, is yet 
irresolute. If three out of every four Frenchmen are anti- 
communist, they are far from being uniformly pro-American. 
Insidious propaganda paints the Cold War as the clash between 
two imperialisms. Inevitably there are more than a few who 
have dreams of neutrality; there are others who dream of a 
European force capable of holding the two giants apart and of 
re-establishing equilibrium and peace. None of these theories will 
stand up to scrutiny. How can present-day Europe, divided, dis- 
armed as it is, and itself one of the essential stakes in the struggle, 
remain neutral? What possibility is there for the Europe outside 
the iron curtain to form a Third Force, seeing that the Kremlin 
recognizes only enemies and slaves and manifestly aims at con- 
quering the Bonn Republic which would have for sequel the 
collapse of the entire old continent. 

These theories are symptoms. For my own part, I do not 
think there is a way out. But the peoples are finding it hard to 
live for years in what, to borrow a name from M. Sartre, we 
may call the Huis Clos ‘of the Cold War. 





THE COLD WAR IN THE EAST 


By MicHae. LINDSAY 


THE most obvious feature of the told war in the East is that 
it has been anything but co/d. In Europe actual fighting has been 
confined to guerrilla warfare in Greece, but in the east there 
has been fighting of varying intensity and duration between 
communist and anti-communist forces in most countries, in 
some cases large-scale regular warfare. 

The character of the opposing forces is also different from 
Europe. The anti-communist governments are not democracies 
of the.west European or American type. (The countries nearest 
to western democratic government tend ‘to have the weakest 
communist movements.) Communism in the east is opposed by 
colonial régimes or by independent governments run by com- 
paratively small ruling cliques with low standards of administra- 
tion. On the other side, communism in the east has been greatly 
influenced by developments in China and tends to base its power 
on the peasants rather than on the city workers and to use the 
methods of guerrilla warfare rather than insurrection or political 
action. 

Finally, the dependence of communism on direct Russian 
assistance has been much smaller in the east than in Europe. 
In the east it is only the government of North Korea which 
was established under Russian military occupation and which 
contains former Soviet citizens in important positions. Elsewhere 
in the east, the successes of communism have owed little or 
nothing to direct Russian assistance.* 

By far the most spectacular development of the cold war in 
the east has been the loss of China to the American sphere of 
influence. The Americans started with everything in their favour. 
American reputation in China stood very high, even among the 
communists. The predominant foreign influence in Chinese uni- 
versities was American, and American returned students held 
many important positions. This moral influence was backed by 

* This statement has been disputed in the case of China. Both right-wing propaganda, 
interested in pene American assistance to the Kuomintang, and Chinese communist 
propaganda, interested in justifying the extreme pro-Russian policy adopted in 1949, have 
rim am the importance of Russian action in Manchuria from August, 1945, to April, 
1946. The subject is too large to discuss here, but there is very strong evidence for 


asserting that any Russian assistance to the communists in Manchuria was not on a scale 
whose absence would have altered the outcome of the civil war. 
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very great material power through the almost complete depend- 
ence of the Chinese Government on American military and eco- 
nomic assistance. The American Government attached enough 
importance to China to send General Marshall on a special 
mission. Several thousand million dollars were spent on military 
and economic assistance after VJ Day. But within less than four 
years the forces supported by America had been driven from the 
Chinese mainland and Chinese public opinion had become 
strongly anti-American. 

Many Americans realized that this might happen. In October, 
1944, one Of the best-informed State Department officials wrote: 
“Unless the Kuomintang goes as far as the communists in 
political and economic reform, and otherwise proves itself able to 
contest this leadership of the people (none of which it yet-shows 
signs of being willing or able to do), the communists will be 
the dominant force in China within a comparatively few years.” 
And earlier: “If we come to the rescue of the Kuomintang on 
its own terms. . . Both China and ourselves would only be 
gaining a brief respite from the ultimate day of reckoning” (U.S. 
White Paper on China, pp. 572-3). The deductions from this 
analysis, which subsequent events very fully substantiated, were 
that the alternatives for American policy, not necessarily exclu- 
sive, were democratization of the Kuomintang or coming to 
terms with the communists, who, it was hoped, might be led 
to take an independent position friendly to America. 

This sort of view seems to have prevailed in the State Depart- 
ment and formed the official basis of American policy during 
the Marshall mission. It has been widely criticized on the 
grounds that no communist party can ever be trusted to co- 
operate with non-communists, and that the Chinese communists, 
once admitted to a coalition government, would have eliminated 
their associates like the communist parties of Eastern Europe. 
In fact, however, it is probable that if this policy had ever been 
effectively implemented it would have completely altered the 
course of events, especially as the Americans could have benefited 
from serious Russian mistakes. 

The Chinese communists have been exceptionally successful 
because they have combined the normal discipline and enthu- 
siasm of communism with a leadership sufficiently skilful and 
sufficiently independent to adjust policy to meet the demands 
of the Chinese people and the needs of the Chinese situation. 
On several important occasions Mao Tse-tung showed his readi- 
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ness to reject bad advice from Moscow. This independence seems 
to have led the Russians to start with a serious underestimate of 
Chinese communism. According to General Hurley, Molotov 
told him that he did not consider the Chinese communists to be 
communists at all (U.S. White Paper, p. 93). While General 
Hurley is a very unreliable witness, articles in Izvestia and Mr. 
Byrnes’s account of Molotov’s remarks at the Moscow Con- 
ference indicate that the Russians were very badly informed 
about China, and Russian actions in Manchuria can very plausibly 
be explained on the hypothesis that they hoped to weaken a 
hostile Kuomintang Government rather than to help a com- 
munist rise to power. 

Suppose that General Marshall had been able to implement 
official American policy; that a coalition government had been 
established; that the military reorganization agreements were in 
process of realization; that American influence had been used 
to strengthen the natural supporters of American democratic 
ideas and to eliminate from power those whom General Marshall 
called the “irreconcilable groups within the Kuomintang, inter- 
ested in the preservation of their feudal control of China”. 
Suppose, then, that America had expressed her readiness to 
support China in protests against the Russian removal of Man- 
churian industrial equipment and the behaviour of Russian 
troops in Manchuria. The communists would have faced a clear 
choice between loyalty to China and loyalty to Russia. If they 
had gone into opposition on this issue and resumed the civil 
war against a government rendered more democratic and efficient 
by the previous removal of the extreme right, their chances of 
success would have been very small. It is much more likely that 
the majority of the communists would have come out against 
Russia and that the break with Russia would have been followed, 
as in the case of Yugoslavia, by increasing rejection of the 
Byzantine and Mongolian influences in Russian communism in 
favour of the liberal and scientific elements in the Marxian 
tradition. Such tendencies were already strong; “objective” was 
a term of abuse for Zhdanov, but a term of praise for Mao 
Tse-tung. 

In fact, the issue of Russian action in Manchuria was largely 
discredited through its use by the right-wing Kuomintang in 
their campaign against the implementation of the agreements 
reached in January and February, 1946. 

But what might be called the “State Department” policy was 
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always in conflict with a rival policy of unqualified support for 
the Kuomintang. Very influential sections of American opinion 
were ready to back any opponent of communism, and managed 
to persuade themselves that Chiang Kai-shek was a great demo- 
cratic leader, aided by publicity which was the only thing the 
Kuomintang did efficiently. General Marshall’s efforts at media- 
tion were nullified by General Wedemeyer, who saw the Chinese 
problem simply as a question of how to help the Kuomintang 
defeat the communists. The official account of American policy 
leaves out the episodes in General Wedemeyer’s command 
hardest to'reconcile with official American policy, such as his 
long delays in disarming the Japanese. But even so, it shows 
that the communists were given very good reasons to suspect 
the honesty of American mediation long before negotiations 
finally broke down. 

The dominant impression is of the helplessness of those 
Americans who understood the situation. Chiang Kai-shek, con- 
fident of American support so long as he fights communism 
and refusing to the end to admit the dangers of the situation, 
drags both his party and American influence in China towards 
disaster. The Americans who see where they are going can only 
plead with him with steadily diminishing hopes that their advice 
will be taken. 

If the American reactionaries had been anything like as intelli- 
gent and as unscrupulous as communist propaganda represents 
them, they would have organized a coup d’état to replace the 
right-wing Kuomintang by a government — of reaching 
an essential minimum of efficiency. In fact, the dominant mental 
quality of reactionaries appears to be a vast power of self- 
deception. Chiang Kai-shek remained confident of victory till 
the summer of 1948. In face of overwhelming evidence from 
American advisers and officials in China that the Kuomintang 
defeat was caused by hopeless incompetence and corruption in 
both army and government, Senator Taft continues to main- 
tain that “the proper kind of sincere aid to the Nationalist 
Government a few years ago could have stopped communism 
in China”. 

The case of China is an excellent illustration of the basic 
dilemma involved in the decision to support an inefficient and 
reactionary government because it is anti-communist. What is 
needed is immediate assistance combined with reforms and 
democratization which can produce a government which can 
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remain stable without outside assistance. But reforms touch on 
the vested interests of the ruling groups, and once the govern- 
ment has outside assistance the incentive to make reforms dis- 
appears. The strength of the communist forces depends on their 
ability to offer leadership in securing essential reforms which 
their opponents are unwilling or unable to make. The assisting 
power, therefore, finds itself committed to the support of a 
degenerating government against a growing communist move- 
ment. A simple policy of anti-communism, while it may seem 
effective in the short run, inevitably leads to this type of vicious 
circle. Positive support for democracy is much harder in the 
short run and involves fighting both the extreme right and the 
extreme left, but it is the only policy which can lead to per- 
manent success. 

In Korea the element of pure confusion in American policy 
was much larger than in China. Occupation started with no 
definite policy at all, and the normal prejudice of regular soldiers 
that “‘maintenance of order” is the supreme objective led to inci- 
dents in which Japanese police under American orders fired on 
Korean demonstrations to welcome the Americans. Subsequent 
policy was crippled by false economies. The occupation authori- 
ties never had the personnel to replace, or to train Koreans to 
replace, the Japanese who had held all responsible positions in 
all branches of administration. The limitation of salaries to 
regular civil service scales produced a rapid turn-over of Ameti- 
can officials, who were forced to rely on the small minority of 
English-speaking Koreans whose politics and social background 
were usually conservative. Improvements were made after a very 
slow start, and fairly effective measures of land reform were 
commenced before the American withdrawal. The level of com- 
petence in South Korean administration fell even lower after 
the American withdrawal, but the elections, despite many abuses, 
were free enough to allow many opposition candidates to be 
elected. 

The rival administration set up by the Russians in North 
Korea had the advantage of being able to draw on trained per- 
sonnel from the Korean population of Eastern Siberia, and was 
much more drastic in land reform and in elimination of the 
Japanese. But it is not at all certain that it has any better claims 
to represent the Korean people. All the negotiations for the uni- 
fication of Korea broke down because the Russians refused to 
accept any solution which would have forced the communists 
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to compete with non-communist parties for popular support in 
free elections. The North Korean Government has always refused 
to allow its claims to enjoy popular support to be examined by 
the U.N. Commission or by other observers likely to diverge 
from the communist line. Even stronger evidence is provided 
by refugee movements. One quarter of the entire population of 
North Korea ran away to the South, while the reverse move- 
ment from the South was on a much smaller scale. Such 
movements indicate very strong preferences for one régime 
rather than the other. The unfortunate Koreans may quite 
possibly feel that they have only had the choice between King 
Log in the South and King Stork in the North. The resort of 
the North to long-prepared military action may well be an 
admission that the Soviet satellite type of communism cannot 
stand peaceful competition even with a government like that 
of South Korea. 

Indo-China is the other area of large-scale conflict. There are 
obvious similarities with the Chinese situation. Viet Minh has 
an administration functioning over large parts of the country- 
side, while their opponents hold the cities. Like the Chinese 
communists, Viet Minh has managed to win very general popular 
support. Negotiations which might have settled the conflict in 
1946 broke down, with Admiral d’Argenlieu playing the rdle 
of Generals Hurley and Wedemeyer. The additional complica- 
tion is the colonial relationship with France. French concessions 
to nationalist feeling have nearly always been made too late. 
On the one hand, there was a reluctance.to admit how bad 
colonial rule in Indo-China had been and how unpopular it had 
become, and on the other there has been a desire for precise 
definition of the future status of Indo-China which has prevented 
such gestures as the British withdrawal from India. An agree- 
ment with Ho Chi Minh would have been perfectly possible for 
less than has now been conceded to Bao Dai. The French now 
seem to have reached a settlement in Laos and Cambodia, where 
the local population are afraid of Annamite domination, but 
there seems little prospect of a settlement elsewhere. The estab- 
lishment of the Bao Dai Government was based on the sound 
principle that it is more effective to compete with a revolutionary 
movement than simply to fight it. But it is very doubtful whether 
such French-sponsored competition can prove effective after 
feelings have been embittered by several years of very brutal 
fighting. So long as Viet Minh can only draw on internal 
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resources, the French army may be able to maintain their present 
holdings. But the position will remain unstable, and at any time 
Chinese assistance to Viet Minh could cause a rapid collapse 
of the French position. 

The Malayan communists seem to have tried to repeat the 
strategy of the Chinese communist party without having the 
basis of mass support which would have made this possible. 
The continued resort to terrorist tactics has been made possible 
partly by the geography of Malaya and still more by the failure 
of the government to conciliate the Chinese population, who, 
while not particularly pro-communist, have disliked the govern- 
ment too much to assist it against the terrorists. The basic 
problem of the government is how to implement policies which 
could win popular support while handicapped by an administra- 
tion whose traditions include an authoritarian outlook, an anti- 
Chinese bias, and ideas of racial superiority. 

Communist forces have also been fighting in the Philippines 
and Burma, but the Huk movement does not seem to be strong 
enough to be a serious threat even to the weak government at 
Manila, while Burmese communism seems to be part of the 
general struggle begween armed factions rather than a normal 
communist movement. 

In India and Japan the cold war has been cold except for a 
few small guerrilla areas in Hyderabad. In both countries com- 
munism might easily become strong if government by other 
parties became too incompetent or too oppressive. The recent 
Russian criticism of the Japanese communist leadership seems 
to be another instance of the tendency to sacrifice local com- 
munist strength in the interests of Russian international strategy. 
It is not likely that either the Japanese or the Indian communist 
parties will be able to win general mass support under present 
conditions until they are able to assert the right to independent 
judgment on the policies demanded by the Japanese and Indian 
people. 

To sum up: communism in the east has been successful where, 
and in so far as, it could take the leadership in popular demands 
which its opponents were unwilling or unable to meet. The west 
has been defeated and Russia has won at no cost where, and in 
so far as, the forces of the west have been committed, not to the 
support of democracy, but to a blind opposition to communism. 








GEOGRAPHY AND THE COLD WAR: 
A SURVEY 


By E. M. HuGu-Jones 


ONE of the consequences of using the phrase “cold war’ to 
describe the present world situation is to give to the situation 
itself the appearance of novelty. Yet there is little new either 
about a state of diplomatic tension or this mode of describing it.. 
Long before Clausewitz inverted the sequence of thought, it was 
recognized that diplomacy was war waged by other means. Nor 
is this the first time we have found ourselves at war, by one 
means or the other, either with Russia or with the object of out- 
manceuvring her. Just over a century ago we were engaged in 
a war in Afghanistan to prevent Russia moving south-east into 
India; later we fought in the Crimea and diplomatically in Berlin 
to prevent her moving south into the Balkans; while her attempt 
to extend her influence due eastward through China was thwarted 
by the Japanese. 

In the light of these failures towards the south or east, the 
success of Russian expansion towards the west is curious and 
interesting. At Vienna in 1815, by securing a portion of Poland, 
she became one of the Powers who did succeed in extending 
their boundaries. Even the losses of 1917 were very quickly 
recovered, while the situation in 1945 sees her western boundary 
extended effectively further than at any time in her history. 

Are there permanent factors to be found that may explain 
the persistence of Russian pressure? I believe that there are, 
and that they are to be found in the facts of geography and 
demography—of the distribution of land and people over the 
surface of the globe. There is nothing new in this suggestion 
either. It is the view put forward, notably, by the American 
Admiral Mahan, by Sir Holford Mackinder, and developed by 
the German Haushofer, writers whom the Russians have indubit- 
ably read. The excuse for this article is that their ideas are so 
unfamiliar to people in this country that we are in grave danger 
of overlooking a line of argument which, though vulnerable at 
certain points, is still illuminating. 

The argument may well begin by drawing attention to another 
misconception about the “cold war’’—namely, that it is being 
waged between two hemispheres, an eastern and a western, with 
Great Britain occupying a decisive position in the centre. But 
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a division into two large land masses is not the way in which 
the world would present itself to a visitor arriving from outer 
space. He would rather see it as a globe of whose surface about 
three-quarters is, in fact, water, on which floats one large land 
mass with some smaller masses disposed around it. A “Great 
Circle” described round this solid mass would include Europe, 
Asia, India, and North Africa, and the north-eastern part of 
North America. This mass, which readers of Mackinder will 
recognize as his “World Island”, contains some two-thirds of 
the total land on the globe and about seven-eighths of the 
world’s population. 

But—and this is the second point—this population is not 
equally distributed over it. It is, in fact, situated in three main 
blocks: Europe west of the Volga contains some 500 million 
persons at a density of just under 200 to the square mile, India 
holds about 4oo million at 400 to the square mile, and China 
perhaps 500 million at about 300 to the square mile. Of the rest 
about 120 million are in south-east Asia, 100 million in Korea, 
the Philippines and Japan; the 130 million in North America 
appear positively sparse when one considers that they are only 
about fifty-two persons per square mile. 

Now, there are three things to note about this land mass and 
the distribution of people upon it. First, that just outside the 
boundary of the Great Circle mentioned above lies the main 
mass of Africa, an area about whose possibilities very little even 
now is known. Yet one thing at least should be tolerably clear 
—namely, that, with the possible exceptions of Central Europe 
and Western Russia it is an area more easy to exploit than any 
other at present available. Certainly it should be easier to develop 
the riches of Africa than those of Siberia, for men have learnt 
how to live in the tropics but not yet how to live, or at least 
not how to work, in the Arctic. Africa, then, is definitely a 
“glittering prize’’. 

Second, note that these blocks of population are separated 
from Africa and from one another by geographical features 
that are fairly difficult to penetrate—the Sahara, the Gobi 
Desert, the Himalayas. Nevertheless, there are a few gaps 
in this geographical curtain—corridors, as it were, running 
through Palestine and Egypt, the Persian Gulf, Afghanistan, 
and Mongolia. 

But, third, these corridors nat only act as the connecting links 
between centres of population, but they also serve as means of 
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egress from Mackinder’s “‘Heartland”—the hard core of the 
World Island that is impervious by sea-borne forces from with- 
out because its rivers run into seas that are either ice-bound, as 
the Arctic, or landlocked, as the Caspian. This Heartland com- 
prises about half Asia and the eastern quarter of Europe, 
including the Volga basin; its scope could be extended if the 
Baltic and Black Seas could be “closed” , as, for example, by 
any power capable of dominating the southern fringe of the 
Baltic and the Balkans; to control it is to hold the key to 
dominance of the whole world mass. 

If the idea of the Heartland be once accepted, it is clear that 
Russia is exceptionally well-placed to secure such control, and 
her policy for the last century becomes intelligible as a series of 
attempts to press outwards from her naturally central position 
through the various corridors. The wars of the twentieth century 
appear as fundamentally for control of the Heartland, wars in 
which more success has accrued to the Slavs than to the western 
Europeans. How permanent such success may prove is obviously 
matter for debate, but that it is at present very considerable 
cannot be gainsaid. 

At this point it will be well to meet some obvious comments 
on this reading of the world situation, of which the four most 
important may be summarized in a single sentence: what about 
communism, air power, the U.S.A., and the economic strength 
of Russia herself? 

Communism does not enter the picture at all—at least, not 
as a motive force in Russian policy. It is true that the existence 
of communists in countries lying on Russia’s designed path pro- 
vides her with an invaluable weapon and that the progress of 
communism may measure the success of her policy. But there 
is no reason to regard that policy as being specifically “com- 
munist”—whatever that adjective might mean in this connection 
—nor to suppose that its underlying assumption is that of a 
Marxian and inevitable collapse of western capitalism for which 
Russia is merely waiting in order to apply the final and decisive 
push. It might equally well be moved by a nervous apprehension 
that western capitalism is obstinately refusing to die and is, 
indeed, showing a most reprehensible strength. 

The theory of the Heartland is based on the postulate that 
only those areas that are inaccessible from the sea may be deemed 
genuinely invulnerable. Does the development of air power alter 
this construction by making every area accessible, and therefore 
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none invulnerable? This is a technical question to which perhaps 
even the expert cannot provide an answer. But the inexpert, 
rushing in, may venture the belief that there are still areas in 
Russia inaccessible, in effect, to even the largest aeroplanes at 
present available in numbers. Even the secret of the atomic or 
hydrogen bombs, now that they are no longer in the sole 
possession of one Power, and that a friendly- one, may be 
regarded as only adding equal strength to either side. Russian 
success in producing the bomb has neither increased nor 
diminished the deadlock over international control of atomic 
energy which was already complete.’ Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that however violent the strength of air attack, in 
the end it is the poor bloody infantry who must come in to hold 
the territory so dominated, and that hitherto, at least, they cannot 
be brought in by air in so large numbers as by sea. It is then, 
perhaps, a safe conclusion at present that the emergence of the 
aeroplane as a rival to the warship has not yet fundamentally 
changed the concept of the Heartland. 

The position of the United States with reference to the whole 
World Island is strictly similar to that of Britain in relation to 
Europe; it is itself an island just off a larger continent. Despite 
the relative smallness of her population density, her position is 
therefore one of great significance, and she has exactly the same 
interest in maintaining the freedom of the world coastline as 
Britain has had, in the past, in maintaining the freedom of the 
European coastline, and for the same reasons. Thus her participa- 
tion in the last war was, in the final analysis, inevitable, although 
the precise time of that participation was not left entirely to 
her own choice. Let us note also that when such a power seeks 
to intervene on the neighbouring continent she is greatly assisted 
by the existence of a peninsula, where a greater choice of coast- 
line is available and where she may expect to have more time 
for effective consolidation of her position. Now in relation to 
the United States, is there a world peninsula? The answer surely 
is, yes, Africa. And Africa, let us repeat, is one of the most 
readily exploitable areas at the present time. So we should expect 
that a part at least of the cold-war pattern of American inter- 
vention should take the form of a proposed economic landing, 
so to say, on the peninsula of Africa, President Truman’s Point 
Four. It may be urged that the pure Mackinder analysis gives 
insufficient emphasis to economic considerations, and thus under- 
rates the significance of the U.S.A. There is some force in this. 
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At the same time, it is not necessary to change the terms of the 
analysis in order to include the United States. 

How strong, though, is Russia’s own economy? The Second 
World War undoubtedly disrupted the course of Russian indus- 
trialization which had been proceeding, on the whole, with con- 
siderable rapidity, from 1928 to 1941. But terrific destruction in 
the west was balanced by very high expansion in the east. By 
1945 industries in the east had been built up to a level of almost 
half the pre-war output of all Russia, and the arable area had 
increased by an amount greater than the annual peace-time 
growth for the whole Soviet Union. She has now a fourth Five- 
Year Plan for 1946-51, designed to restore pre-war production 
and to go on with a major programme of industrialization. 

It is impossible to prove that the Soviet confidence of ful- 
filling the 1951 targets in time, or even ahead of time, is not 
misplaced. All the same, the economic resources of the eastern 
area—say, between the Volga and Lake Baikal, are in many ways 
not very satisfactory, particularly the agricultural and mineral 
resources. They are certainly not capable of supporting any very 
considerable population, for agricultural fertility is relativ ely low. 
The Russians themselves are so conscious of the danger of drain- 
ing away the water resources of the region—for the level of the 
Caspian is reported to be falling—that they are contemplating 
a vast project for diverting southward into the Caspian some 
of the rivers at present flowing into the Arctic, with conse- 
quential benefits to the irrigation on which much of the agri- 
culture of the region depends. Nor are the mineral resources 
conveniently situated. By contrast with the position in south- 
western Russia, on which the old Russian economy was based, 
the main coal and iron deposits are a thousand miles apart. 
Finally, and this is of extreme importance strategically, the chief 
oil-bearing regions of the U.S.S.R. lie on the perimeter of the 
Heartland. The more northerly oil resources of the Upper Volga, 
while important, cannot compare with those further south. While 
therefore they have made enormous efforts to build up industries 
in this region the cost in human and material resources must 
have been very considerable, and from the point of view of 
creating a really powerful economy, comparable, say, with that 
of the United States, the position is not entirely encouraging. 

It is in western Europe alone—except at the unfortunately 
named Lake Success—that the principals in the “cold war” come 
into direct contact. This may not be surprising, geographically, 
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but it is none the less important. For in Europe two special 
factors increase the inevitable complexities of diplomatic con- 
flict—that the economic revival of Germany is essential to that 
of Europe itself and that the present political frontier also 
approximates to the cultural frontier. The former point perhaps 
hardly needs elaboration, but the latter does. 

The fundamental division in Europe is between those countries 
which came under the influence of the Roman Empire and those 
which did not. For with the Romans came certain conceptions 
of order, of individual freedom, and, finally, of religion which 
are the foundations of what is loosely called “western civiliza- 
tion”. The boundary of their influence ran along the Rhine and 
upper Danube, and this line forms the cultural division between 
west and east. Germany, even as a mere geographical expression, 
has never been deeply impregnated with Roman influence, and 
politically has never been disposed to see her future as more 
clearly linked with the west than with the east. Rather the con- 
trary is the case. The great German hero is that Hermann who 
repulsed the legions of Varus and thus ensured the survival in 
central Europe of elements of tribal barbarism which elsewhere 
yielded before the influence of the Pax Romana. During the nine- 
teenth century other countries did little to discourage this rever- 
ence for Hermann, but rather played up to it; paganism and 
celebration of the Hermannschlacht were marked features of the 
Nazi epoch which closed with the 1939 Soviet Pact. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many regard Germany as a natural 
delinquent with poor heredity and, may one say, lack of parental 
control, for whom corporal punishment may be inappropriate, 
but who at least needs a long period of probation—that what 
the Pax Romana never had a chance to achieve must be 
attempted now. 

Ultimately, therefore, in western Europe the rivalry between 
Russia and the other powers is a struggle to take up the civilizing 
role in Germany which Rome failed to play—“civilizing” being 
variously interpreted from the western or eastern point of view. 
The incorporation of Germany in the Council of Europe is 
obviously a tricky business, for it implies giving her not only 
economic recovery, but also a measure of political and perhaps 
even tilitary importance, for which she is not yet ready. Or 
perhaps one should say for which other European countries are 
not yet ready, for the admission of some 60 million Germans to 
membership of the Western Europe club must be a source of 
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apprehension to those others who have already twice or thrice 
in their lifetime suffered physical violence from this same mem- 
ber. Yet if Germany is absorbed into the eastern orbit the 
domination of Russia in Europe is assured. 

Such an absorption would be powerfully assisted if Russia 
could establish her influence on the western edge of Germany— 
say, by sharing in the administration of the Ruhr. The Russians 
cannot have failed to see how much a similar move in 1815 
contributed to the ultimate domination of Germany by Prussia. 
The possession of Berlin is not important strategically. Its 
importance lies in the fact that although in the past it was Vienna 
rather than Berlin which among the German capitals represented 
western civilization, now, by a paradox, it is Berlin whose inde- 
pendence is a symbol of that very civilization. It is for this reason 
and not for any strategic advantages—for there are none—that 
the western powers have insisted on maintaining their position 
in the city. Berlin might be regarded as a staging post on Russia’s 
march to the Atlantic—for it lies just halfway between Kazan, 
on the Volga, east of which the density of Russia’s population 
drops from 130 to under three per square mile, and Cape St. 
Vincent. But Russia does not want to march to the Atlantic, 
for she has no need to. A line from Lubeck to Trieste, so long 
as it holds, and prolonged to Salonika, can block off entrance 
to the Baltic and Black Seas, and this, for the time being, is 
enough for her purpose. At present, in Europe, her strength is 
to sit still, so long as the Iron Curtain remains iron and her 
satellites remain faithful. Not that .sshe would have the least 
compunction in making a (temporary) withdrawal if it suited 
her book. It is possible to conceive that she might abandon 
Poland and Czechoslovakia in order to create a vacuum which 
might serve to draw Germany into the Russian system. It would 
be at least interesting if the western powers were to anticipate 
such a move by announcing that the time had now come to 
consider the permanence of the Oder-Niesse line, which indeed 
they have always said they regard as merely temporary. This 
might put Russia in an awkward dilemma; for to refuse would 
fix Germany in opposition for as long as thought can reach, 
while to agree would appear to Russian satellites as evidence of 
weakness and a loss of diplomatic initiative. It might well pro- 
duce a rift in the curtain of some magnitude. But unless the 
western powers take some such initiative, the European position 
will remain static. 
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From the economic point of view, the present division of 
Germany and the structure which Russia is trying to build up 
behind the Iron Curtain represent a major, and perhaps a per- 
manent, change in the balance of Europe. Before the war there 
was an enormous trade between western Germany and the rest 
of pre-war Germany, particularly with the German parts of 
western Poland, where there were large estates producing export- 
able surpluses of basic crops, such as grain. Now these territories 
have been depopulated and the large estates have been replaced 
by small farms producing mixed crops at a level of efficiency 
not rising much, if at all, above subsistence. To some extent 
this change is taking place all over eastern Europe, and it is 
probable that the grain surpluses that used to be produced there 
will never return. 

For the supply of manufactures behind the Iron Curtain 
Russia intends Czechoslovakia and, to a lesser extent, Poland 
and Hungary to take the place of western Germany. The change 
over is not complete, but there is no doubt that they are being 
groomed for this part. The economic integration of this area 
is an important part of the Russian aim to establish an eastern 
Europe “Monroe Doctrine” which will exclude non-easterners 
from establishing economic “colonies” and provide a protected 
market for the interchange of materials and finished goods. 
Although Russia supplies some manufactured goods, her more 
important role is as supplier of raw materials, such as cotton 
and minerals, vital to that swift industrialization which is the 
general ambition of the countries of east and south-east Europe. 

This ambition is one, though not by any means the only one, 
of the causes of the development of tension between Russia and 
her satellites. For the products which Russia supplies might also 
be supplied, and more easily, by the western powers if they could 
open up direct dealings with them. Moreover, unless loans can 
be obtained, the current import surpluses characteristic of these 
countries can only be met by maintaining a continuance of agri- 
cultural exports and thus a higher porportion of agriculture in 
their economy than is compatible with rapid industrialization. 
While the defection of Yugoslavia is not to be explained wholly 
on grounds of economic tension, the possibility that this strongly 
contributed to it cannot be overlooked. 

This situation suggests that the development of every possible 
economic contact with eastern Europe and the Balkans is the 
best line for the western powers to take. It is true that it would 
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be possible for them to require Russia’s satellites to accept to 
the full the implications of their dependence and reduce trade 
and loans to a minimum. The trouble about this is that their 
totalitarian governments might accept the situation, confident 
that they will be able to retain their authority no matter how 
low may fall the local standard of living, a fall which would be 
credibly attributed to the machinations of capitalist imperialism. 
If communism thrives on poverty, then the creation of poverty 
is no way to fight it. Thus the alternative appears preferable: 
to trade as much as possible and make what loans we can to 
Yugoslavia and the rest; demonstrate that western capitalism 
does in fact work and can deliver the goods. 

But the Balkans are not only important for their economic 
implications for Europe; they are also on the route that leads 
into the Mediterranean, of which Greece and Turkey are the 
doorposts. One of the most significant developments of the post- 
war years has been the growth of the United States’ interest in 
the eastern Mediterranean, an area very far from that with which 
she is normaHy concerned. This interest has been manifested in 
various ways: in the so-called Truman Doctrine, offering aid to 
Turkey and Greece; in the securing of strategic airfields; in the 
remarkable example of the value of routine which produced, by 
the merest chance, an American naval detachment in the Adriatic 
on the eve of the Italian elections. 

The oft-expressed explanation of this interest in terms of 
Middle East oil is only partially satisfactory. In terms of world 
geography, what has happened is that the United States has 
become aware—even if unconsciously—of the significance for 
her of the African peninsula and the danger to that peninsula if 
an unfriendly power were to penetrate to and through a Palestine 
whose attitude is uncertain, or an Egypt where a vehement 
nationalism combined with considerable poverty creates a fruitful 
field for the growth of pro-Russian sympathies. British policy 
has been concerned with the Mediterranean for centuries, but 
places such as Malta, Cyprus, and Cyrenaica are now less signifi- 
cant as guarding the route through the Suez Canal to India and 
the east than as potential road blocks on the way through the 
Levant or Persia into Africa. Cairo has always been an important 
traffic junction, but now it is the north-south traffic rather than 
that running east-west that is of primary importance. 

To say this is not to belittle the importance of the east. Far from 
it, indeed, for the eastern theatre of the cold war is a vital one. 
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Of the three main centres of population mentioned at the out- 
set of this article one, China, must for the time being be reckoned 
as won to communism. Korea, indeed, may eventually prove 
to be Stalin’s “Spanish Ulcer” for there is a certain analogy be- 
tween the British position during the Napoleonic War in an 
island off the Iberian peninsula and the present disposition of 
anti-communist forces off the peninsula of Korea in the Jap- 
anese islands and Formosa. The desire to prevent such an out- 
come by smoothing out, as it were, the Chinese coastline was 
doubtless one of the reasons for the attack on S. Korea. But 
the temptation to press the analogy should be resisted, because 
the Americans cannot indefinitely occupy Japan nor the United 
Nations Korea and the position of Formosa is doubtful. 
So that it would be safe to assume that, for the present, the 
main line of defence has slipped back to India, south-east 
Asia and the Malay Peninsula. It is here that the destiny of the 
world for the next few generations is being decided. For if the 
500 million of China, together with, perhaps, half the 500 in 
Europe, are to be reckoned as lost to the west, the balance lies 
in the hands of the 400 million in India and Pakistan, plus 
another 120 million in south-east Asia. Here are new national 
governments struggling with poverty and backwardness and 
under immense communist pressure from within and from with- 
out, so long as their standard of living remains low. The advance 
of Russian influence down the China coast threatens the main 
rice-producing areas on which these races depend. Because more 
people in the world eat rice than eat wheat, it is more important, 

.in the immediate crisis, to safeguard rice-growing countries from 
communism by helping to raise their standard of living than to 
wean South American wheat- and meat-growing countries from 
fascism. Our exportable surplus should go to India, Pakistan, 
and Burma, where it is needed, rather than to the United States, 
where it is not, because the dollar gap is not nearly so serious 
as the political gap which would open if we should stop “unre- 
quited exports” and turn their previous recipients towards Russia 
to make good their deficiencies. It is here and not in Europe 
that the cold war can be lost. 

For the dollar gap isn’t something new. Before the war only 
Asia and South America earned surpluses in commodity trade 
with the United States. Western Europe, then as now, had a 
deficit which, moreover, she never expected to fill by direct trade. 

With the gap for Europe as a whole running at something 
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like four times its pre-war size, it becomes more important than 
ever to restore the old textbook triangle—Amertica, Britain, 
Asia—and even to find other countries to help constitute the 
third angle in the triangle. Here President Truman’s Point IV 
is of importance; the economic development of hitherto under- 
developed territories would provide such a reinforcement to the 
triangle, and Africa, for reasons given earlier, is the obvious 
place for such development if quick returns are to be expected. 

It is time to summarize the argument as rapidly as possible. 
Russia has no need to press further westward into Europe, 
where, with the possibility of blocking off the Baltic and Black 
Seas, her position, if not impregnable, is very secure. She is now, 
therefore, concerned to push through the various geographical 
corridors leading from the Heartland to the other areas of mass 
population. This policy is not the offspring of communism, 
though helped by it, but is determined by the shape of the land 
mass of the world and the disposition of people on it. Its 
secondary objective is to.secure control of Africa. At present, 
in addition to being in a favourable static position in Europe, 
Russia is in a favourable and dynamic position in the Far East, 
where the communist success in China has shifted the western 
defensive line into south-east Asia. 

In the Balkans, the possibilities of economic tension might 
be exploited to weaken her European system of control and 
therewith to promote security in the eastern Mediterranean 
against a southward thrust into and through Egypt. It is clearly 
important also that no action should be taken which would 
detach Africa itself from the western powers or let in communist 
and Russian influence anywhere along the Cape-to-Cairo route. 
A diplomatic offensive concerning Germany’s eastern frontier 
might embarrass Russia sufficiently to weaken her control of 
the Baltic. 

But the vital areas are the lands surrounding the Indian Ocean. 
Because communism thrives on poverty, their standard of living 
must be built up, and this means the working out of an economic 
grand design for that area. In present circumstances, it is likely 
to get more help from the Commonwealth and western Europe 
than from America, granted the natural temper of the American 
private investor and the very recent development of American 
governmental interest here as compared with China or Europe 
itself. Any proposal, therefore, that Britain should scale down 
her repayment of sterling balances and divert exports from India 
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to America in order to close the dollar gap, whatever its merits 
from the standpoint of economic orthodoxy, would be a political 
and strategic catastrophe of the first magnitude for Britain and 
the U.S.A. alike, because it would risk opening India, and thus 
all Asia, to communism. 

Indeed, the point may be pressed further, for the eastern 
position would be far stronger if western Europe as a whole, 
and not Britain only, were sending “‘unrequited exports” to 
south Asia and were running a corresponding deficit with 
America. And meanwhile there is Africa also to be thought of, 
where again massive international investment is needed, not only 
to reinforce the traditional (but not therefore mistaken) triangle 
of trade, but to occupy an area into which communism might 
otherwise leapfrog over the lines being drawn in the Levant.* 
Here, too, undue concentration on the balancing of accounts 
between America and Europe might lose the cold war. 

Russia, as before in her history, believing that the door to 
success is marked “Push”, is on the move. At various points on 
her route the western powers stand, like rather embarrassed 
traffic policemen, uncertain which coloured lights to switch on, 
At the conferences at Yalta and Potsdam they tried the green, 
with results that they now regret. None of them, nor probably 
even Russia, wants to see the red light of war. Amber, for 
caution, seems their present choice, and if there is no early 
expectation that we can make the red one green, perhaps the 
best hope of the world is that it should remain for ever amber. 


* Tass Agency has recently announced a big Russian peoguaune of studies in Swahili. 
Whether true or false, the report is significant. 


THE COLD WAR IN THE BALKANS 


By K. ZILur1acus 


THE Cold War to-day is the idiot child, flourishing atom 
bombs, of anti-communist intervention and pro-fascist appease- 
ment between the wars. These things in turn are aspects of the 
struggle, which entered an acute phase after the first world 
war and the Russian revolution, between the defenders of 
capitalism and those who want a new social order. 

In that long confused and complex struggle ‘the capitalist 
classes and their governments have been pretty consistently the 
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panic-stricken aggressors, or, at any rate, have put their faith in 
physical weapons to fight ideas subversive of thesexisting social 
and colonial order, and have held the Soviet Government and 
state responsible for the existence and spread of such ideas. 

But although most of the responsibility for the return to the 
statecraft of the balance of power, the arms race, and the cold 
war rests on.the shoulders of the defenders of capitalism, the 
Soviet Government has again and again played into their hands 
and done much to justify their fear and hostility. Soviet policy has 
been short-sightedly hard-boiled and opportunist, reckoning only 
with the governments and Foreign Offices of great powers and 
treating small states, public opinion, and even the working-class 
and communist parties in other countries as negligible quantities. 

Certain dangerous features, inherent in the Communist Party 
organization, discipline, and tactics developed by Lenin, have 
been aggravated by the backwardness of Russia and still further 
by the bad faith, hostility, and ferocity of the capitalist powers, 
with an interlude more apparent than real during the second 
world war, throughout the thirty-two years’ existence of the 
Soviet Union. These features have in the last few years devel- 
oped along ugly and frightening lines under the stimulus of fear 
and the search for security. 

To-day we have on the one side the United States identifying 
any serious colonial and social unrest with communism and 
equating communism with Soviet aggression and expansion. 
United States policy further assumes that Providence has con- 
ferred on Uncle Sam the sacred duty to deliver humanity from 
the danger of communism and to make the world safe for Wall 
Street in the name of democracy and freedom by diplomatic, 
economic, and military intervention and, if necessary, by 
poisoning, starving, blasting, burning, destroyi ing, and smashing 
most of mankind and civilization with mass-produced weapons 
of mass destruction. 

On the other hand, the Soviet leaders identify “proletarian 
internationalism” with devotion to the Soviet Union, and 
devotion to the Soviet Union with subservience to the Polit- 
bureau of the C.P.S.U. They appear seriously to believe that it is 
impossible for the workers in any country to build socialism 
unless they enjoy Soviet help and accept Soviet leadership. They 
treat dny attempt at independence by a communist party or 
régime as tredson and aggression, and think in terms of defensive 
power politics against the outside world. 
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The more the western powers interfered in the internal affairs 
of Eastern Europe and developed their policy of pro-fascist and 
anti-resistance movement intervention in Greece, the harsher, 
tougher, and more suspicious and militantly ¢ommunist grew 
the “Popular Front” régimes in the Balkan states and eastern 
Europe, which at first had been broadly based, grateful to their 
great western allies and anxious to serve as bridges between them 
and the Soviet Union. 

The founding of the Cominform in October, 1947, was the 
riposte to the proclamation of the Truman doctrine and its 
application to Greece in March, 1947, and to western Europe in 
the Marshall Plan. It represented a drawing together of the com- 
munist parties of the nine countries (France, Italy, east Europe, 
the Balkans, and the Soviet Union) who felt they were directly 
menaced by American anti-communist intervention. This again 
provoked a further stepping up of the cold war, the arms race 
and war hysteria in the west, more counter-measures in the east 
and so on. The vicious circle began to revolve in earnest. 

The next development of the cold war in the Balkans was a 
bombshell. It took the form of a quarrel and final breach between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. 

The conflict began when the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union disagreed with the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia on how the 
latter was conducting its domestic and foreign policies and man- 
aging its internal party affairs. The break came when the Soviet 
leaders turned down the Yugoslav proposal that they should 
send a delegation to Yugoslavia to examine the situation on the 
spot, and the Yugoslav leaders turned down the Soviet counter- 
proposal that they should appear before a specially summoned 
meeting of the Cominform Bureau. 

The final and decisive letter, dated May 4th, 1948, from the 
C.C. of the C.P.S.U., in the correspondence that preceded the 
break, contains strong criticisms of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party leadership, not only on matters affecting the relations 
between the two countries, but on their domestic policy and the 
management of their internal party affairs. 

What is important in this correspondence is not the validity 
or otherwise of Soviet criticisms, but the assumption of the 
Soviet leaders that it was their right to make such criticisms and 
the duty of the Yugoslav Communist Party to accept them in a 
spirit of proper humility. The Soviet letter of May 4th, 1948, 
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rejected the Yugoslav proposal that the C.C. of the C.P.S.U. 
should send a representative to Yugoslavia for discussion and 
investigation into the situation on the spot, on the ground that 
“it is not a matter of verifying single facts, but of differences of 
view on issues of principle”, and went on to suggest that “this 
question be discussed at the next meeting of the Informbureau”’. 
At the same time it admitted that “the Communist Parties in the 
countries of People’s Democracies have declared themselves 
solidly with the whe of the C.C. of the C.P.S.U.” and had 
“condemned the errors made by their Yugoslav comrades”. 

In other words, the Yugoslavs were bidden to present them- 
selves at a meeting of the Cominform, although the other parties 
who were to be present at that meeting had already received the 
Soviet charges against the Yugoslavs and had passed resolutions 
adopting them and condemning the Yugoslavs without waiting 
to hear what they had to say. In the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that Tito and Kardelj, replying for the C.C. of the 
C.P.Y. in a letter to Stalin and Molotov dated May 17th, 1948, 
wrote: 

“We do not try to avoid criticism on any question of principle. But we 
feel that in this case we are denied the right to equality, and therefore we 
are not able to accede to the suggestion that this matter be decided by the 
Cominform Bureau. Nine parties have received your first letter and we had 


not been informed of this before. These nine parties have taken a stand in 
resolutions.” 


Not satisfied with summoning the Yugoslavs to appear before 
a tribunal that had already condemned them without ever hear- 
ing their case, the Soviet letter of May 4th accused the Yugo- 
slavs of “not wanting to admit their errors”. This charge 
was rubbed in by quoting two statements of Lenin’s condemning 
communist parties who failed to acknowledge “their own 
mistakes” and feared to “discuss their own weaknesses’’. 

After these quotations from Lenin came solemn admonitions 
to the leaders of the C.P.Y., who were accused of having “rudely 
flouted” Lenin’s recommendation and of refusing “honestly to 
admit their mistakes and conscientiously to correct them”, 
because of their “excessive conceit . . . their successes have 
caused them to lose their heads, and to get above themselves. 
They are blown up with conceit and they preach conceit to the 
masses. They do not grasp that their conceit could easily ruin 
the Yugoslav leaders”. 

What is interesting about this arrogant tirade is that through- 
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out the Soviet leaders assume that the Yugoslav Party were 
guilty of refusing to recognize “their own”’ mistakes—because 
they had refused to accept the Soviet view of their mistakes. The 
Soviet leaders talk as though the Yugoslav Communist Party 
were not a separate entity, but a body which they lead and in 
which their word is law. 

Not only did the Soviet leaders assume that the Yugoslav 
leaders, because they would not bow down to Soviet authority, 
were guilty of conceit and of refusal to admit their own mistakes. 
They proceeded to mobilize the power of the Soviet and Comin- 
form states in order to coerce and intimidate Yugoslavia into 
capitulating. ines 

A boycott was applied that deprived Yugoslavia of 
£350,000,000 worth of investment credits and 90 per cent. of 
her sources of machinery and equipment for the Five Year Plan. 
The treaties of friendship and alliance between Yugoslavia and 
the other communist states were denounced. There was a 
partial rupture of diplomatic relations and threatening notes. 
Yugoslav diplomatic representatives, citizens and national 
minorities in the Cominform countries were abominably mal- 
treated. Frontier zones were cleared of “unreliable elements”’. 
There were troop movements, frontier incidents, the stock- 
piling of arms and munitions at points handy to the frontier. All 
this was accompanied and its ugly meaning stressed by propa- 
ganda of almost unbelievable violence and mendacity, pouring 
ceaselessly over Yugoslavia by day and by night from sixteen 
wireless stations all around that country. The object of these 
measures was to wreck the Five Year Plan—that is, to smash the 
building of socialism in Yugoslavia and to cause such distress, 
alarm, and despondency as to turn the Yugoslav people against 
the régime and beat them to their knees. 

Apologists for Soviet policy towards Yugoslavia argue that 
in the present state of tension, with the capitalist world mobilized 
by the United States constantly threatening socialist states and 
communist parties everywhere with intervention and war, the 
Soviet Union is entitled to take any measures it thinks necessary 
to ptevent a socialist state seceding and to put down any chal- 
lenge to its leadership of the socialist bloc. 

This is a straight security and military necessity argument, 
appealing to realism, not morality. The fatal objection to it as a 
“realist” policy is that it has not worked. It has driven Yugo- 
slavia out of the Soviet bloc. It has weakened not only the 
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military but the political, economic, and moral position of the 
whole Soviet group. It has dismayed their friends and put fresh 
weapons into the hands of their enemies. It has created a fresh 
danger of war. 

The Moscow Pravda of December 2st, 1949, justified Soviet 
policy towards Yugoslavia as follows: 


“Loyalty to the great cause of Lenin-Stalin, to the cause of internation- 
alism, is determined and tested by the attitude towards the Soviet Union, 
which stands at the head of all the forces of democracy and socialism. 
Betrayal of the Soviet Union, betrayal of proletarian internationalism, 
inevitably leads to the camp of nationalism, of fascism, the camp of imperia- 
list reaction. An example of this is the Tito-Rankovic gang of murderers and 
spies, which has completed the transition from nationalism to fascism, which 
has turned into a direct agent of imperialism and become its tool in the fight 
against socialism and democracy.” 


This argument was elaborated by an eminent British com- 
munist, Mr. Derek Kartun, the Foreign Editor of the Daily 
Worker, in his political thriller, [7to’s Plot against Europe: 

“Tt should be clearly understood that there is no such thing as this middle 
way of Tito’s. Either states are based upon an existing or developing 
socialist system, or they are based upon a capitalist system. If the former, 
they must form part of the peace bloc with the Soviet Union at its head, 
because without the power and assistance of the Soviet Union they will 
inevitably be gobbled up by the ever-watchful imperialist powers. If the 
latter, they are bound by the logic of political and economic facts to be 
drawn into the orbit of the most powerful capitalist state in the world—the 
United States... . For the progressive movement everywhere the choice 
to-day can only be between the front of socialism and peace led by the 
Soviet Union and the front of imperialism and war.” 


This argument amounts to saying: “If you don’t want to be 
run by the Americans, you must submit to being run by the 
Russians. They have the performing rights of socialism in the 
world. Anyone who tries to run his own show whilst building 
socialism is bound to fail, to become a tool of American capit- 
alism and aggression and to turn fascist.” 

The mortal sin and heresy of the Yugoslav communists in 
Soviet and Cominform eyes is that they have refused to accept 
that proposition, and if they succeed in building socialism while 
remaining independent will prove it untrue. At all costs that 
danger must be defeated and the Yugoslav rebellion crushed and 
punished, or else other communist parties might be irresistibly 
tempted in their turn to try independence. 

The Yugoslavs have paid a stiff price for resisting Soviet 
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domination and attempts at coercion. At the same time, Yugo- 
slav society is being squeezed into new shapes and evolving 
along novel lines under heavy pressure of Cominform 
hostility. 

Having taken their stand on the right of private judgment 
against the principle of authority, the Yugoslav régime are being 
driven by the logic of their position to invoke liberal and 
humanist values. Part of the reason for this evolution no doubt 
is also the deep desire of most Yugoslavs to gain the friendship 
and support of the western working class and western progressive 
opinion. Finally, the fact should not be underrated that the 
Yugoslav communists have a far mdre European background 
and tradition than latter-day Russian communists, and that the 
party is, so to speak, assuming its natural shape now, after 
escaping from the Soviet strait-jacket. 

From the beginning the Yugoslav leaders took the party and: 
the people into ‘their confidence. The first act was to hold a 
congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party. Their next was to 
publish the whole controversy, giving the Soviet letters as well 
as their own in a good Serbo-Croat translation, and to sell it as a 
penny pamphlet at news-stands and street corners all over the 
country. At the same time they decided, after some hesitation, 
that they would not attempt to jam the Cominform wireless 
propaganda, nor to prevent people from listening to it. They 
now say that this propaganda is really working on their side, 
because it is so violent and extravagant as to confirm waverers 
in their belief that the other side has no real case and that their 
own government is right. There is a flood of newspaper articles, 
pamphlets, books, and a nation-wide discussion on the issues 
raised by this controversy. Yugoslavia is the only country to-day, 
as an astute British observer remarked, where fundamental 
issues of social organization and political principle are being 
freely and hotly discussed by the people. There are no “‘direc- 
tives” of any kind to writers and artists. 

The Yugoslavs show an equal faith in the desire for truth and 
sense of justice of public opinion abroad. They have thrown 
open their country to foreigners, for they believe that the more 
people who come to see the facts for themselves the better for 
their case. Students, workers, trade unionists, and M.Ps. visit- 
ing the country, the National Peace Council delegation and the 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party have all 
testified to the warm friendliness of their reception and to the 
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frankness—nay, eagerness—with which their demands for 
information have been met. Nothing has been held back and 
everything can be discussed. 

The powers of the local and regional governmental authorities 
(people’s committees) have been emphasized and developed and 
their working has been democratized and freed from bureau- 
cracy. Major industries have been put into the hands of the 
separate republics as part of a policy of economic and adminis- 
trative decentralization. The new experiment in workers’ man- 
agement in industry, trade, and transport has aroused great 
interest in this country. A reform of the lower courts is being 
prepared, designed to free them from political influences, to 
enhance their authority, and to ensure their impartiality ‘and 
efficiency. The question ‘of decentralizing the police force so as 
to put it into the hands of the different republics, instead of 
running it from Belgrade, is under consideration. 

This does not alter the fact that Yugoslavia is still a revolu- 
tionary régime barely six years old, living internationally, not 
only isolated, but in a state of siege, with irreconcilable domestic 
enemies on the right, some of them supported by the Catholic 
Church, as well as on the left, supported by the Soviet Union. 
In these circumstances the only political opposition that exists 
to the present coalition embodied in the People’s Front are 
enemies of the régime, whom the Yugoslavs do not propose to 
give a chance to try again. But to anyone who has seen the 
country year by year since 1945, as I have, or can compare it 
with the state of affairs in the other people’ s democracies, as I 
was able to do until the summer of last year, there is no doubt 
at all that Yugoslavia is moving in the direction of a socialist 
society where democracy and freedom will be realities enjoyed 
by all and that she already has more democracy and political 
freedom than the Cominform states. 

The Soviet boycott dealt the Five Year Plan a terrific blow, 
of which the effects are only now being felt. During the first 
three years, the plan called mainly for laying the foundations for 
Yugoslavia’s industrialization—that is, erecting the buildings, 
developing the grids, raising the dams, digging the tunnels .etc., 
for factories and power plants. In 1950-1 most of the machinery 
was to have been installed and the new installations should have 
commenced production on a large scale. 

But the whole programme is being delayed because vital 
heavy machinery, such as turbines, blast furnaces, generators, 
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and similar equipment, have not been delivered by the Comin- 
form states, even where it had already been paid for by the 
Yugoslavs. 

For the last two years the Yugoslavs have tried to meet this 
difficulty, first, by husbanding their resources, ingenuity, and 
improvisation; second, by making some of the missing machinery 
themselves; third, by buying it from the west in exchange for 
their own exports; and, fourth, by getting credits, also from the 
west, for buying machinery, that would be repaid out of the 
resulting increase in production. 

A great deal has been done under the first two headings. The 
progress of the plan and the increase of production in all fields, 
agricultural as well as industrial, has been remarkable. But the 
third and fourth are nevertheless the most important sources of 
machinery for the Five Year Plan. 

Up to now the west has given only just enough credits to 
enable Yugoslavia to scratch along, but not enough to make up 
for what they lost by insisting on their right to run their own 
country. And this summer Yugoslavia has been visited by the 
worst d-ought in seventy years, which has pretty well wiped out 
her sugar-beet, vegetable, and fruit crop (except grapes), has 
reduced maize by 40 per cent. and wheat by 20 per cent., and 
has thereby wrecked this year’s export programme, which was 
bitterly needed to pay for urgent and vital imports of machinery. 

Soviet and Cominform propaganda are, of course, going to 
town on this situation and rubbing in the idea that this proves 
that it is impossible for a socialist state to do without Soviet 
help and advice. “Sack your leaders, return to the fold and all 
will be well. If not, you will go down and the western capitalists 
will get you,” is the theme of floods of Cominform propaganda. 

If the facts disprove this propaganda, if the west can work 
out a decent self-respecting relationship on a live-and-let-live 
basis, and shows enough faith in the integrity and future of the 
Yugoslav people and Government to give them generous and 
prompt aid, and to grant them credits without attempting to 
attach political strings, they will have gone far to winning the 
cold war on the only plane it can be won—on the social and 
economic plane and the plane of ideas. If the west can prove by 
deeds and not words that the capitalist democracies are really 
prepared to respect the right to run its own affairs of a com- 
munist régime that does not try to interfere in their internal 
affairs, that they are willing to be friends and to co-operate with 
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such a régime, and that that relationship is successful and 
mutually advantageous, they can turn round to the other com- 
munist states and say: “Do as the Yugoslavs and both your 
troubles and the cold war will be over.” Better still, they may 
find a basis for agreement with the Soviet Union, provided the 
latter were prepared to abandon their claim to direct communist 
parties in return for the United States dropping the policy of 
intervention to fight communism. 

That is why the goodwill mission to Yugoslavia of the 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party was of such 
great potential importance. It should lead to powerful Labour 
support for the policy of food and credits for Yugoslavia without 
political strings. It should help the Labour Party to make an 
overdue and necessary distinction between communism and 
Cominformism. It might even sow the seed of something that 
could grow into a kind of British social democratic Titoism, 
taking a line of our own in foreign affairs based on a rational 
instead of a hysterical and fanatical attitude to world communism. 
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THE Risez oF Russta rw Asta. By Davin J. Datum. (Hollis and Carter. 


293 pp. 18s.) 
THe Russo-GERMAN ALLIANCE, 1939-1941. By A. Rosst. (Chapman and 
Hall. 218 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THe Cominc Dereat oF ComMuUNISM. By James BuRNHAM. (Cape. 
286 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


HAT foundation was there for the assertion that there was room in the 
world for Soviet communism and social or capitalist democracy to live peace- 
fully together? Many believed it. If few do so to-day the reasons are pretty 
clear. For while it was coupled with the printiple of non-interference by one 
allied great power in the domestic affairs of another, it seems also to have 
been based on an assumption—which was never so explicit—that the 
frontiers of the two systems were already determined. These frontiers, 
moreover, because they lay far outside those of the great powers themselves, 
included a no-man’s-land where non-interferen-> did not apply or could be 
differently interpreted. The Russians may well have believed, if the others 
did not, that much of that land was ripe for communism and could be safely 
helped to achieve it. Thus what was assumed when the assertion was made 
differed between one side and the other. The successive shocks which des- 
troyed belief in it were administered by what happened in this no-man’s- 
land, particularly in Czechoslovakia, which provided the chief turning-point 
in opinion, but also by a score of other things, such as the “free elections” 
in the satellites, the Cominform, the nature of Russian propaganda by means 
of radio, press, conference speeches and communist parties, developments in 
the Far East. Finally, there is communist-directed strike action within the 
territories of the powers themselves. And living peacefully together turns 
out to be the cold war in the west, with active war in areas of the Far East. 
So the world is left uneasily to wonder whether there is any truth, or ever 
can be any truth, and if so by what means it can be secured, in that original 
optimistic assertion. 

Mr. Burnham, at least, does not wonder. He is assailed by no doubts, 
because he is convinced that we are already in a war which began indeed a 
year or more before the war with Germany and Japan was won. If we fail to 
recognize it, this is only because we have not adapted ourselves to the 
changed character of modern warfare, in which the political, psychological, 
and industrial weapons may often be more important and effective than, 
and not need to be supplemented by, the military weapons. In this current 
war the conquest of China was an overwhelming defeat for social democracy, 
the defection of Tito a minor victory. We should be less on the defensive. 
We should be using the non-military weapons with much more energy. Our 
propaganda ought to use, seek out, and organize our friends among the 
refugees and exiles from the satellite countries as well as within those sub- 
jected states themselves; it should not shrink from a similar approach to the 
Ukraine and to Russia itself. For the communist régime, even in its home- 
land, is troubled by economic difficulties, ideological doubts, and such 
political problems as that of succession to the dictatorship. Above all, we 
should not give the peoples of the subjected territories the impression that 
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they have been abandoned; instead, we ought to be training, perhaps in a 
university of exiles, their future political leaders and technical administrators, 
and organizing technical corps for that purpose within our armed services 
and administrative bodies. There should be less trade with the communist 
countries, more political effort to win over, for instance, Albania to the west. 

There is much of interest and value in Mr. Burnham’s book. It should be 
read by those who are concerned—and who should not be concerned?— 
with the perspective and the methods of the struggle between the two sides 
of the iron curtain. But its usefulness depends, at least partially, upon the 
validity of the assumptions he makes about the real aims of Russian policy 
and the way in which the Russians look at the outside world. On these he 
shares with Mr. Rossi a certain tendency to beg questions and over-simplify. 

What is established is the willingness of Moscow to use any means not 
involving direct armed conflict to strengthen its position in the complex of 
world power. This includes the use of its authority over communist parties 
or agents to weaken economic and political stability in any countries 
where opportunity offers itself. The vacuum of power created by the defeat 
of Germany and Japan together with the economic and political instability 
produced by the war gave it a maximum of openings; it gave much the same 
to the United’ States. Its post-war victories have been achieved without 
serious risk, in the estimation of which it seems to have been pretty accurate. 
What is not established is the kind of risks it is or will be willing to take, 
or how its outlook upon the rest of the world is determined. 

Both Mr. Rossi’s study of the two years of what he calls The Rasso- 
German Alliance and Mr. Dallin’s story of The Rise of Russia in Asia during 
something like a century preceding 1939 are accounts of Russian behaviour 
which should, and do, throw some light on this important question. 

Mr. Rossi seems at times to wish to convince us that the agreements of 
August, 1939, between Stalin and Hitler were based upon some natural 
affection and affinity between the two régimes. They were accompanied, of 
course, by all manner of warm asseverations. The facts do not suggest that 
either side was ever taken in by them. They show, on the contrary, that each 
was making a reasonable bargain, which for the time being it was logical 
for both to observe; that by their nature what Hitler could offer was much 
more valuable than anything the western Allies could give. That the Russians 
drove a hard bargain and forced the Germans to keep to it is made abund- 
antly clear. What the former secured was not only large tracts of territory, to 
which Russia was not without historic claims and which served to keep the 
Germans farther way, but also nearly two years of peace, a period which at 
that time might reasonably have been ex pected to last conside rably longer. 
In competition, what had the Allies to offer but certain w ar, no territory, but 
rather a series of buffer states dominated by Germany and pointed at Moscow 
and a grudging share in a victory settlement? If it be contended that collective 
action with Britain and France might have prevented war, the answer is 
twofold: by 1939 it was too late; Russia had already tried it during the 
Litvinov period. There is, however, in Mr. Rossi’s otherwise admirable 
account of all this, derived as it is from a good use of only recently available 
material, an innuendo, not supported by his facts, that there was a Russian 
imperative of expansion overriding—or at least equal in force to—its 
insistent desire for peace within its own frontiers, a desire to deflect the 
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aggressor away from its own homeland by no means unknown in the 
western capitals. 

What determines the Russian outlook upon the world by which its deci- 
sions of policy are quite clearly dictated? Mr. Rossi speaks of “illusions, in 
so far as they ever had any, existing in August and September, 1939”. Thus 
he does not carry us much further, and, as has been said, his facts do not 
establish the existence of any illusions at all. If one thing is patent both from 
his book and from Mr. Dallin’s important and interesting account of 
Russian expansion in the east, it is the relentless pursuit of objectives once 
analysis has dictated them. That analysis seems to vary between the extremes 
of romantic unreality and of hard-headed realism and practicality. What pro- 
duced Stalin’s belief in the Kuomintang and Chiang Kai-shek and a conse- 
quent policy fought bitterly by Trotsky? Whag, still more, explains his long- 
held conviction that if there was one thing certain in the world of power 
politics it was war between England and the United States? 

There is room here for a book that has not yet been written, an analysis 
of the working of the mind of Moscow and the instruments through which 
its intelligence is brought to bear. This might go far to explain the sometimes 
inexplicable peculiarities of Russian diplomatic behaviour. It might even do 
something towards answering the question whether there ever can be room 
in a peaceful world for both Soviet communism and social democracy. 


H. R. G GREAVES. 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE New Society. By Harotp J. Lasxt. (A//en ec» Unwin. 


182 pp. Tos.) 
Soviet TRADE Untons. By Isaac Deutscuer. (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 156 pp. 75. 6d.) 


I, is at once sad and gratifying that Harold Laski’s last book should show 
a return in vigour and power to his best days. Some of his wartime writings 
had been tired, and that rotundity of style, for which one quite normally felt 
only affection, had become tiresome and even obscure. The underrated, 
but enormous, achievement of his American Democracy had sometimes 
disappointed, particularly in its chapter on American labour: this new book 
goes far to make good that momentary failure. 

But it does a great deal more than that. A certain curious mealy-mouthed- 
ness has crept into Anglo-American communication. Increasingly it has been 
regarded as ill-mannered not to approach all American institutions with an 
appropriate deference, or to suggest that the New World could possibly 
have lessons to learn from the practice and achievement of the Old. There 
is a deprecation of the last five years in Britain, a failure to take proper pride 
in what is, in fact, both remarkable and heartening in domestic success. 
Again, to admit that one has learnt from Marx has been regarded more and 
more ds a proof that one is tinted with the dye of bolshevism. There is 
abundant evidence in Trade Unions in the New Society that Harold Laski had 
at last, and perhaps almost alone, mastered the problems of Marxism, taken 
from them what was of value and rejected the rest without any submission 
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of his own honesty and sanity. What is more, there is a revival, refreshingly 
argued, of that pluralism which was Laski’s first political creed, his answer 
to the decadent Hegelianism of English political thought. As always, too, 
there is evident his delight and mastery of the process of law as a clue to the 
most profound workings of political society. 

In considering the problems of trade unionism in societies inevitably 
moving more towards planning, Laski is particularly concerned to argue 
the case to American labour that trade union politics, to be successful, must 
be more than those of a mere pressure group, must accept certain portions 
of the Marxist analysis of the capitalist state, and must, whatever develop- 
ment the growth of the economy may bring, be ready to defend their own 
associative autonomy from governmental authority. In other words, 
American labour has the need, the right, and the duty directly to enter 
American politics. The exposition of this theme involved Laski in a commen- 
tary on trade unionism in Britain and America and with considerable 
reference to Russia; it provides easily the best summation of world trade 
union problems available. 

Mr. Deutscher’s book follows on admirably from Laski’s and is far more 
than merely the best account—indeed, almost the only one—of the Soviet 
trade unions available in English. Inevitably Mr. Deutscher is dealing with 
the same sort of problem as concerned Laski, and he is providing for it an 
admirably clear and detailed case study of the corruption of trade unionism 
by the state—even. by a state which had no such initial intention. That this 
was in some way a contingent consequence of Russian circumstances and 
not an argument against the planning of the economy is the rational theme 
of Mr. Deutscher’s last chapter. 

Most of Mr. Deutscher’s space is devoted to the debates of the early 
years of the revolution and of tracing their consequences down to the 
modern régime of forced labour. Russian unionism had always been subor- 
dinate to Russian politics. It was this that made easy after the revolution 
the transformation of the unions to a recruiting agency for the expropriated 
peasantry, and an instrument which broke working-class solidarity because 
the wdarniki better served the purposes of the party of the state. There is no 
evidence, Mr. Deutscher tells us, that in the modern Soviets the unions have 
ever acted even as a pressure group in their members’ interests, but it is 
significant that Shvernik announced in 1939 “the composition of the trade 
union committees in factories . . . was changed to the extent of 70-80 per 
cent., and the central committees to the extent of 96 per cent.,” during the 
purges. 

Mr. Deutscher’s book is important not only as a complementary volume 
to Harold Laski’s, nor yet simply as a first-rate study of its subject. It can 
stand along with Wolfe’s Three Who made a Revolution and Trotsky’s The 
Revolution Betrayed as a document of the decay of bolshevism. And it is more 
objective than either of these others. Indeed, despite the limitations of its 
subject, it is probably a more helpful book for understanding Russia than 
even Mr. Deutscher’s, in some ways unsatisfactory, life of Stalin. 


DonaLp G. MAcRAE. 
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THE Proper Srupy oF MANKIND: AN INQUIRY INTO THE SCIENCE OF 
Human Rexations. By Sruart Cuase. (Phenix House. 165.) 


“c 

— is a lesson here for social engineers. If a trend cannot be changed 
radically, it is better to accept it and adjust your programme to it. If you 
are determined to change it, prepare to see the shift take place very slowly. 
To plan a programme against a trend is a perfect formula for frustration. 
One of the first things a reformer should do—besides examining the Cross- 
cultural Index at Yale—is to get a competent social scientist to work out 
some trend curves, so that he can see if he has a fighting chance.” Would 
indeed that we were all so objective and so knowledgeable, that social 
scientists were as happily in command of the situation as Mr. Chase seems 
here to imply. Yet, elsewhere, he correctly draws attention to the present 
immaturity of the social sciences. He remarks that “‘we have as yet no 
Newtons to give us great summary laws”. We are, in fact, still engaged in 
a search for categories, for basic units of description, for profitable ways of 
organizing and thinking about our material. In particular, as he mentions, 
but does not stress, we need a broadly-based and dependable psychology— 
a theory which could describe adequately the structure of the human per- 
sonality and outline its development, absorbing the scattered mass of data 
and theory gathered by the many and widely separated investigators in 
the field. 

The purpose of the book is to draw attention to the extensive and various 
work being carried out by social scientists, a term that is used to include 
cultural anthropologists, social psychologists, sociologists, economists, and 
political scientists. Examples are given of recent activities in each of these 
fields. It aims to “sell” the uses of social science to the public at large, 
and specially to those members of the Government and others who have 
the responsibility of administering research funds. It aims also to enlighten 
specialists in one of the branches of social science as to the nature of work 
being done in the others. Finally, it presents a list of untackled problems in 
the present combined research programme which are relevant to the pur- 
suit of world peace and the resolution of international tension. It includes 
also the free issue of considerable quantities of good advice, where oppor- 
tunity occurs, of which a sample has already been given. 

The impact of all this is necessarily confusing. It is made more so by 
the method of presentation. We switch breathlessly from a thumbnail out- 
line of the culture concept and of the laws of social change to relatively 
detailed accounts of particular work projects. The focus is constantly 
changing and the systematization erratic. As one might expect from some- 
one who is, so to speak, a professional amateur in respect of much of the 
ground covered, Mr. Chase is much better value when dealing with practice 
than with the underlying theory. To end with, he piles up a terminal moraine 
of questions and problems covering the “‘approaches to one world”. I, for 
one, found this very unrewarding reading—too many lists, too many 
suggestions, too many complicated projects put forward with no oppor- 
tunity to assess or analyse them. 

But by reason of the intrinsic interest and importance of the material, 
this is a book that many will want to read at least in part. Elton Mayo’s 
work on factory labour-management relations and production incentives 
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must be of absorbing interest to very many people. So must the researches 
of Lloyd Warner, published in his Yankee City studies. Many non-specialists 
will have heard or even read about Middletown; fewer will know Yankee 
City, and very few the number of similar community research projects under- 
taken in the U.S. in recent years—projects which are almost without parallel 
in this country. Alexander Leighton’s work (described in his book, The 
Governing of Men), undertaken in a Japanese-American internment camp in 
Arizona, is again likely to arouse interest. So, in a very different sphere, is 
an account of methods of polling and the measurement of public opinion. 
The section summarizing modern views on racial theory and the manage- 
ment of race-relations is adequately carried out. Other material includes a 
description of the pilot-selection methods employed by the U.S. Army Air 
Force in the last war; the Cross Cultural Index; the development of certain 
theoretical concepts such as the “culture concept” itself and “cultural lag”’; 
recent inquiries by economists into, among other things, the conditions of 
economic progress, and the statistics relating to the activities of large 
American business corporations. 

Thus, there is quite a lot of interesting reading to be had. But for one 
who, like myself, was looking for a systematic inquiry which should sum 
up the main present-day trends and preoccupations, in each of the social 
sciences, with an indication as to the next steps under consideration, tiie 
book is a sad disappointment. In reading it, I had always the sense that 
I was being offered tit-bits, never a solid meal; a series of close-ups, not the 
panoramic view one had been promised. 

In the circumstances, however, this may have been the best line to pursue. 
As I mentioned earlier, Mr. Chase’s grasp of theory does not appear to 
equal his powers of exposition and condensation. I found particularly unsatis- 
factory the section on “common patterns of mankind”. He gives a list of 
ten needs and functions for which he claims universality. Admittedly it is 
not easy to produce such a list which is acceptable in fact and logically 
consistent, but this one does strike me as a singularly inept specimen, par- 
ticularly as he makes no attempt to define any of his terms. The same trouble 
occurs in connection with his list of thirty-three universal characteristics 
of human societies (from which much might have been hoped), which turn 
out on closer inspection neither to be universal nor clearly differentiated 
from each other. 

But criticism of the book itself by no means implies criticism of its general 
thesis, and before going any further I should like to come out solidly in its 
support. This is, namely, that the development of the social sciences is of 
crucial importance in improving our capacity to deal with the situation 
that our own recent advances in the physical sciences have brought about. 
Particularly in the political and economic field we need a far greater recog- 
nition of the part which it has to play in formulating workable rules that 
may enable us to live, in a shrinking world, in such a way that individual 
interests are safeguarded, and the growth is checked of mutually destructive 
antagonisms. 

To advance on this front requires the cultivation of a very high degree 
of detachment and objectivity. Mr. Chase rightly contends that the great 
need is for “world men who can rise above their culture and see the 
planetary shape of things”. This being so, it is somewhat disconcerting to 
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find him quoting, with marked approval, the statement by Dr. Louis Wirth, 
of Chicago University, which follows: 


“The great unanswered questions of the social sciences are the great 
unanswered questions of mankind. How can we get peace, freedom, order, 
prosperity, and progress under different conditions of existence? How 
can we establish the conditions of human well-being that have been 
attained in some parts of the world, or by certain groups, so that they 
will apply to other groups and to other parts of the world? How can we 
achieve consensus in a mass democracy? How can we get the advantages 
of a rapidly developing technology without destroying the other values 
which we cherish? 

“I know these are general and cosmic questions, but until social 
scientists make a usable answer to the ways and means of achieving such 
ends, they will be playing 2 game which may be interesting enough to 
themselves, but one which they have no right to expect society to support.” 


In other words, we want results; and no results—no pay. And the criterion 
of a result is that it should be usable. I cannot believe that Mr. Chase or the 
author of the paragraph would really endorse its implications. As things 
are at present in the social sciences we should be unrealistic in the extreme 
to expect far-reaching and comprehensive theories on the points suggested; 
we are rather in the position of making whatever use we can of whatever 
leads we may have caught on to, and concentrating as much on securing 
the application of existing knowledge, as on extending it further. 

But the more important criticism of this statement, I think, lies in the 
culturally limited outlook it reveals—an outlook which I feel that Mr. 
Chase shares. Am I wrong to suspect a depth of complacency in the desire 
to spread the conditions of human well-being that have been attained in 
some parts of the world or by certain groups? Is it possible that the author 
may hope to find his own group happily in a position to act as model? 
If so, the last thing I should wish to do would be to join competitive issue 
on this point. I would merely raise a doubt as to whether the “world men” 
whom we seek will find in any extant culture a suitable prototype for the 
culture of humanity as a whole. And in these days when the civilized nations 
are only too anxious to export their customs and their outlook to whoever 
can be induced to receive them, it is perhaps as well to remember this doubt. 

To end, I should like to question the suitability of this type of book for 
the English market, written as it is in a highly colloquial style by an author 
who seems determined to remain just one of the boys, for all that he finds 
himself leader of a tour round the “storehouse of knowledge” to which 
he frequently refers. 

One of Mr. Chase’s many points is the responsibility of communication 
failure in increasing tensions between international groups. Unfortunately, 
his own approach calls up the depressing (and like all such abstractions 
thoroughly unreliable) stereotype of the brash, over-confident American, 
slangy in his phrasing and sloppy in his thinking—a mixture of sophistica- 
tion and disconcerting saivefé (as witness the latter: “It might be a good 
idea for every big executive whether in a Government department or in 
business to have a semanticist within reach, to make sure that all major 
characteristics are accounted for before the boss makes a Big Decision”; 
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semantics is one of the author’s pet enthusiasms). I do not know whether 
his style goes down well at home; but I assume that it does, since Mr. Chase 
was invited by the American Social Science Research Council to compile 
this account of their recent work for the intelligent lay public. Presumably 
they knew what they were doing. But, for the English reader, it is bound 
I think to result in a sense of mounting irritation, mingled with suspicion 
as to the bona fides of any one so careless with words. It is because I do not 
think this is a fair picture of American social scientists that I deplore the 
colour lent to it by Mr. Chase’s manner. I have recently heard similar 
criticism made in connection with books by other American social scientists; 
and to my mind the issue is often one of approach rather than of content. 
Hence it may be that such books should—in the interests of promoting 
international understanding—be recast into a style suited to the suscepti- 
bility of English, audiences, before being made available to them. 


JuptrH HENDERSON. 











Currency and Credit 


R. G. HAWTREY 


The author has attempted to build up monetary theory on the concepts 
of consumers’ income and outlay and money of recount, and on the 
credit structure. In this new edition, its principal aim has remained 
the same, to bring out the underlying unity of problems of inflation 
and deflation, of full employment, of credit regulation and of foreign 
exchange. 
“Those who read the earlier editions will find much that is new in this 
volume to challenge and instruct.’”-—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

25s. net. 


A Discussion of Money 


W. A. L. COULBORN 


This book discusses the realities of monetary policy and of interna- 
tional monetary relationships. It shows what alterations have been 
brought about in our system by the Second World War, considers 
what changes have been favourable and what unfavourable, and states 
the case for what the author believes to be the wise economic policy 
to meet these changes and the vital problems they have raised 

18s. net. 
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A Primer oF Pusiic ApMINIsTRATION. By S. E. Finer. (Muller. 160 
+ viipp. 65.) 


PorTRAIT OF A Proresston. By Sir Epwarp Bripces. (Cambridge University 
Press. 33 pp. 15. 6d.) 


BuREAUCRACY IN A Democracy. By CHARLES S. HyNEMAN. (Harper. 586 pp. 
$4.50.) 


Tene are some excellent elementary books on Parliament and the 
British Constitution, but there is not a satisfactory introduction to public 
administration. There is need of a good, simple textbook for the student 
or the citizen who wants to know something about our system of public 
administration and the way it works. Professor Finer’s primer goes part of 
the way towards filling this gap. 

It opens with a brief summary of the immense expansion of public 
administration which has produced the modern welfare state, and shows the 
effect of that revolutionary change on the separation of powers and the 
system of cabinet government. The author then examines the structure of 
the executive in terms of its departmental organization. He explains the 
special position occupied by the Treasury and the ways in which depart- 
ments co-operate for common purposes. This is followed by a discussion 
of the conflicting tendencies towards centralization and decentralization. 
Then come chapters on local government, the questions of areas and 
authorities, and the relations between central and local government. The 
next part of the book deals with the personnel engaged in public admin- 
istration, both central and local. The final portion is concerned with public 


accountability, and the part played in enforcing it by Parliament on the one 
hand and the courts on the other. 


It can be seen that Professor Finer has covered a great deal of ground in 
a small space. The book is lively and well written, and the author has read 
widely on almost every topic with which he deals. The work is, if anything, 
somewhat too bookish, for it lacks those illuminating touches which come 
from personal experiences in particular situations. 


There is an unduly large number of factual errors which should not be 
found in a book of this kind. It is scarcely true that each cabinet minister 
ranks equally with his colleagues (p. 37); there was never a Ministry of 
Economics (p. 42); an under secretary is not in charge of a division; the rank 
of principal assistant secretary has not been assimilated to that of under secre- 
tary (p. 44); assistant secretaries are not placed at the head of branches (p. 79); 
the Home Affairs Committee does not consider the technical aspects of 
government bills (p. 48); there is not an administrative grade but an admin- 
istrative class (p. 117); the Ministry of Health does not organize medical 
benefits on behalf of the Ministry of National Insurance, nor does the 
National Assistance Board pay out unemployment benefits for it at the 
Labour Exchanges (p. 69); the regional level is not the lowest stage in the 
administrative process (p. 73); the hospital regions do not bear a close resem- 
blance to the standard regions (p. 80); a civil servant is not necessarily 
without legal authority to act merely because he is not under a duty to do 
so (p.151). These are only some of the many errors which have been allowed 
to creep into the text, and which detract from its usefulness. 
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One turns to Sir Edward Bridges’s Rede lecture with a sense of pleasurable 
anticipation, which is fully justified by the event. Portrait of a Profession 
deals with the tradition of the civil service. There undoubtedly is a civil 
service tradition as distinct as that of the bar or of the medical profession; 
and the more one studies the civil services of other countries, the more 
acutely one becomes aware of the special tone and temper of our own, and 
the more conscious of its value. 

The tradition of the service has, in the author’s view, been largely created 
by the system of open competitive examination which provides a common 
method of entry to most departments: this has created among officials 
“the bond of having entered by the same gate”. The sense of unity in 
the service has been enhanced by increasing the interchange of staff between 
departments. Complete unity has not yet been achieved, but there is far 
more to-day than at any time in the past; and it gives civil servants a corporate 
sense which does much to maintain their morale, to promote vocational 
fraternity, and to uphold the ethics of the service. The civil service is an 
extremely civilized institution: the normal standard of conduct among its 
members is very high. 

Sir Edward Bridges discusses also the nature of a civil servant’s work at 
the higher levels of administration. He shows how, by the accumulation of 
knowledge and the interpretation of experience, a department becomes a 
storehouse of information and wisdom about its field of work. By drawing 
on this storehouse, by moulding its contents into a practical philosophy, 
the civil servant is at once the author and the instrument of what may be 
called the departmental point of view, which persists beneath the shifting 
sands of party politics. The author insists that it is the duty of a civil servant 
to give his minister the quintessence of departmental experience on those 
large issues of policy which he must decide; and thus “to let the waves of 
the practical philosophy wash against ideas put forward by his ministerial 
master’’. 

The formulation and application of these departmental philosophies Sir 
Edward Bridges regards as of the essence of a civil servant’s work. He might 
perhaps have given more weight to the historical forces, sometimes the mere 
accidents of history, which often determine the orientation of a department 
towards its sphere of responsibility. The attitude of the Ministry of Health 
towards public assistance could only be explained in terms of the poor law 
of 1834 and its sequela. The special qualities of the Factory Inspectorate 
can only be understood in terms of a historical development which was not 
shared by some of the more recently established inspectorates. One could 
give many other examples. 

Sir Edward Bridges concluded by indicating the skills or qualities which 
go to the making of a higher civil servant. He must be a practical man of 
business, yet share the disinterested pursuit of truth of an academic scholar. 
He must combine a long term vision with limited day-to-day responsi- 
bilities. He must observe carefully the trends of public opinion and yet 
eschew party politics. 

It has been said that life is a struggle between poets and administrators. 
We are fortunate that in the present head of the civil service we have a man 
who, as the son of a poet laureate and by virtue of his chosen career, can 
see both sides of that struggle better than most of us. His Rede lecture 
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The Life of 
John Maynard Keynes 


R. F. HARROD 


This personal biography of the great economist reveals the 
many-sided interests of this gifted man, both as a financier and 
patron of the fine arts. 25s. 


Keynes’s “General Theory” 
PROFESSOR A. C, PIGOU 


In these two lectures given to Cambridge students of Politics 
and Economics, an attempt is made to assess Keynes’s contribu- 
tion to economic theory. 6s. 


An 
Introduction to the Procedure 
of the House of Commons 


SIR GILBERT CAMPION, G.C.B. 


This reprint of an authoritative work takes into account re- 
vision of procedure completed in 1948. 18s. 


Essays in Social Theory 


G. D. H. COLE 


“There is no better introduction to the work of G. D. H. Cole 
than this book of essays, and their present relevance is evidence 
that his work is not yet done.”°—Manchester Guardian. 15s. 


Modern Capitalism and 
Eeonomie Progress 


THOMAS WILSON 


“If, as is sincerely hoped, the book is widely read by the man 
in the street, for whom it was written, it will strike a powerful 
blow for that freedom intelligent people wish to preserve.” — 
The Statist. 12s. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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offers occasional glimpses of distant horizons which give it charm and 
distinction. 


Bureaucracy in a Democracy is not a text-book in the usual sense, although 
it comes from the land of text-books. It is a monograph dealing with the 
place of bureaucracy in a democratic government. The argument is addressed 
specifically to American readers, and the peculiar features of the U.S. 
constitution therefore figure largely in the work. But readers of the book 
on this side of the Atlantic will not only gain much valuable knowledge 
about the American system of government; they will also come into contact 
with a forthright, powerful, and stimulating mind which throws out many 
ideas of general application. Professor Hyneman has written one of the 
most interesting and mature works on public administration the present 
reviewer has encountered for some time. And even when one disagrees 
with his conclusions one is grateful to him for having stated his point of 
view in such challenging terms. 


The author starts from a fourfold conviction that bureaucracy must be 
judged by the way it uses its power, not by its size and cost; that everyone 
who exercises governmental authority should exercise their power within 
limits that are acceptable to the American people as a whole; that the great 
powers wielded by a modern bureaucracy may be turned towards ends 
which are not acceptable to the people as a whole unless we provide proper 
direction and control over administration; and that we must rely primarily 
on the elective element for directing and controlling the bureaucrats. 
Professor Hyneman frequently refers to the idea or ideal that what the gov- 
ernment does should be acceptable to the people “‘as a whole”. He never 
explains what this means in practice nor how far it is possible to reconcile 
general acceptability with a two-party system of government. I greatly 
doubt whether it is reasonable to expect that everything a government 
does shall be acceptable to their political opponents. It is, however, possible 
for a government to be solicitous of riding roughshod over minority interests 
and thus ensure that the national unity is not undermined by groups of 
personally embittered men whose venomous hatreds override all other 
feelings towards the government and the community. 


The book is mainly occupied by a lengthy disquisition of what direction 
and control over bureaucracy should mean, and how it can and should be 
effected. Professor Hyneman takes his stand firmly in favour of political 
control. He thinks that Congress should play a major part in formulating 
the tasks of government and in specifying the conditions to be observed in 
achieving them; in establishing the departments and agencies to carry out 
these tasks; in appropriating money for the purpose; in enunciating 
rules and standards to regulate the manner in which the government shall 
do its work; in expressing approval and disapproval of administrative acts 
and policies; and finally, in participating in the selection and removal of 
officials. He considers that the legislature is fully entitled to determine 
by statute the precise character of any administrative undertaking in as 
much detail as it wishes, provided it knows its own mind and does not neglect 
other demands on its time and energy. The only exception he makes is that 
since the executive are obliged to see that the laws are faithfully executed, 
they must have a voice in determining the administrative organization. 
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SIR REGINALD LEEPER 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 12s. 6d. 
The author writes of the time he spent as Ambassador 
to Greece during the turbulent years 1943-46. His book 
is not only a unique historical document, it is also 
essential to an understanding of the present situation. 
‘His book is a straightforward narrative of events which 
have occasioned much confusion.’ Observer 


ALDOUS HUXLEY: THEMES & VARIATIONS 
With enviable lucidity and grace the author discusses 
a diversity of topics; esthetic, such as that of El Greco; 
sociological, such as The Double Crisis — in which he ex- 
amines the prospect of famine through overpopulation. 
‘Consummate table-talk . . .’ Raymond Mortimer 

‘A most sensitive recorder of zxsthetic emotion and 
one of the most accomplished writers of the century.’ 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. Spectator 


JULIAN HUXLEY 
SOVIET GENETICS 8s. 6d. 


This important book concerns the much publicised 
Lysenko controversy, a subject on which Dr. Huxley 
writes with exceptional authority. 


‘A brilliant, convincing piece of work.’ News Review 
‘It can be recommended as an accurate, fair and sym- 
pathetic account of the melancholy history of Genetics 
in Soviet Russia since August, 1948.’ Times Lit. Supp. 


MAN IN THE MODERN WORLD tos. 6d. 


Eugenics, biology, sociology, education and the 
British colonies are a few of the subjects discussed 
in one of Dr. Huxley’s most interesting books. 
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The president should, therefore, be permitted to transfer functions and 
reshape the administrative organization whenever the need arises. 

In general, Professor Hyneman takes the view that political element 
in American government has failed to keep pace with the development of 
administrative power. He is concerned to rectify this disparity in growth by 
up-grading the powers and responsibilities of Congress. 

The president has been invested with a vast mass of powers far beyond 
the ability of any human being to exercise. The conferring of power on the 
chief executive, the author argues, has not proceeded on the basis of logic, 
or practical experience, or consistency, or even expediency. The result is 
that the president is unable to do some important things which he ought 
to be able to do. Much power which nominally belongs to him has passed 
into the hands; of his entourage in the executive office of the president 
or elsewhere; and the bureaucracy is free from direction and control in certain 
important respects. In order to increase and extend political leadership in 
the governmental machine, Mr. Hyneman advocates “a wide distribution 
throughout the public service of men who, by their political loyalty to date, 
have proven their loyalty to the party that is in charge of the government” 
(p. 283). This, he says, will provide the best assurance that the various sectors 
of the government will carry out the policies desired by the president and 
the leaders of his political party. He is fully aware that there is an over- 
whelming body of opinion among political scientists and others that polit- 
ical convictions and party services should play no part in the appointment of 
bureau chiefs; but his considered opinion is that the nation would gain 
rather than lose if many of the leading positions were filled by local adherents 
of the party in power. 

Our first reaction is a feeling that this betokens a return to the spoils 
system with all the corruption and inefficiency which it involves. But the 
author’s intention is far removed from that. He is seeking, in a régime which 
affords far less political consistency and unity than ours, in which the 
distinction between ministerial and civil service appointments is much less 
clearly drawn, to find a way to bridge the gap which still often yawns 
between politics and administration. Although there is much to be said for 
his point of view, there is also much to be said against it. Professor Hyneman 
would strengthen his argument if he were to dispose of serious objections 
such as these. 

Bureaucracy in a Democracy is an attractive book and is not by no means 
stodgy. Its author has a vigorous and lucid style and writes well. 


W. A. Rosson. 


THE STATE OF Europe. By Howarp K. Smirn. (Cresse¢. 416 pp. 155.) 


Ax extraordinarily interesting book could be written, after prolonged 
research, on the leading “foreign correspondents” of great newspapers and 
it would now have to include the class to which Mr. Howard Smith belongs, 
the distinguished commentators on and interpreters of world events em- 
ployed by the great broadcasting systems. These men form a small, highly 
specialized class of their own. When they reach the top of their particular 
trees, especially in Britain and the United States, their knowledge of history, 
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The 
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in Asia 
by Sir IVOR JENNINGS, k.c. 
10s. 6d. net (shortly) 


This book contains the text of seven 
lectures describing the social and 
political divisions of the peoples of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon—race, 
religion, education, language and 
class—which create difficulties in the 
process of democratic government. 
It then discusses how far the system 
of responsible government, which is 
in operation in all three countries, 
is capable of adaptation to meet the 
needs of heterogeneous peoples. 
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by VICTOR PURCELL 
50s. net (shortly) 
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events in the Far East as the begin- 
nings of a basic transformation of 
Chinese Society with the aim, con- 
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politics, countries, and persons is often colossal. They live perpetually at the 
exact centre of every world crisis; they are always taking the last train from 
Berlin before and the first to it after the great catastrophe; they are the first 
to get all the inside information which ever gets outside, and they are more 
discreet in the use of that information than the most confidential of confi- 
dential secretaries; they know intimately all the greater international fleas 
and most of the lesser fleas that bite them. This class, to which Mr. Howard 
Smith lends great distinction, has produced very remarkable men both in 
the past and in the present—for instance, the extraordinary dynasty of The 
Times, beginning with Wallace and passing through de Blowitz and Chinese 
Morrison to Bourchier and Wickham Steed, and now in more recent times 
the dynasty of the Columbia Broadcasting System, which includes Mr. Ed. 
Morrow and Mr. Howard Smith. These men, of high intelligence and wide 
historical knowledge, with their finger always on the pulse of the world, 
are perpetually interpreting to us day-by-day events in terms of world his- 
tory. The book which I have in mind would investigate what in each case 
the interpretation of contemporary events by these famous “‘correspondents” 
really was, how it stood up to the inexorable test of what happened after- 
wards, and what, if any, was their direct influence upon those events and 
upon the statesmen who imagined that they were controlling them. 

These remarks are relevant to Mr. Howard Smith’s book. It is a survey 
of contemporary Europe in the classical form and manner first developed, I 
think, by the great Times foreign correspondents. Each country of Europe is 
surveyed in turn. Its social, economic, and political condition is analysed. 
Its present is traced historically to its past and its future hypothetically from 
its present. Though the book is written with that brilliant simplicity charac- 
teristic of the first-class American columnist or broadcast commentator, there 
is nothing superficial about it. Almost any man who turns the knob on his 
wireless set can understand every word which Mr. Smith writes, and he 
writes in a manner to interest a very large number of them. But he is more 
interested himself in the long-term, deep, obscure causes moulding the 
present and future of Europe than in the surface of our political and economic 
life. His book is therefore informed and moulded by his historical thesis or 
theories. He believes Europe to be passing through one of the great crises 
of history, of which our two wars are merely symptoms, the crisis caused by 
our failure to readjust an economic system, developed to suit the kind of life 
which Europeans lived in 1850, to the quite different kind of lives which they 
live in 1950. Most of what he says is directly related to this theory, whether 
it is the decline of Britain from the status of a great power, “the over- 
population” of nearly every country in western Europe, or the ominous 
phenomenon of iron curtain and cold war. 

The book repays very careful reading, if only because Mr. Smith’s lucidity, 
knowledge, and categorical brilliance force one to face the implications of 
one’s own political and economic beliefs. The result may quite often be that 
one finds that some of one’s beliefs turn out, in the light of his analysis, to 
be prejudices, or worse. He seems to me to be, in most important matters, 
75 per cent. right—a very high percentage for any political writer. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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PrivATE CoRPORATIONS AND THEIR Controu. By A. B. Levy. (Row#ledge. 
x+916 pp. z2vols. £3 the set.) 


HIs book is a most welcome addition to the International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction and to legal literature. Its title and the 
fact that it is listed by the International Library under the heading of 
“Economic Planning” are perhaps slightly misleading. By “private cor- 
porations” Dr. Levy means the type of corporate enterprise represented by 
the English limited company, as opposed to the public corporation such as 
that formed to take over a nationalized industry, and he is concerned with 
the public rather than private company in the technical English law sense. 
His aim, as stated in his Introduction, was “to show, by an unprejudiced 
investigation, that whereas corporations are indispensable if economic pro- 
gress is to be maintained, a number of legislative reforms are required in 
order to reinforce public control and to give better protection for share- 
holders’ rights”. This statement certainly suggests that he proposed to treat 
the subject as much as an economist as a lawyer, but this, as it seems to the 
reviewer (who is a mere lawyer), he has not done. For an economist’s icono- 
clastic attack on our rules of company law or analysis of the concept of 
control the reader will look in vain. Indeed, the learned author is rarely 
more critical than the most conservative lawyer would be, and his approach 
throughout seemed to at least one lawyer to be almost excessively legalistic. 

What Dr. Levy has in fact done (and its value can hardly be ex- 
aggerated) is to produce, as few men would have been qualified to do, an 
elaborate comparative study of company law both in the old world and the 
new. The first part consists of a sketch of the historical and economic back- 
ground (mainly the former) in which the course of evolution of corporate 
enterprise is sketched. The second part (entitled “Legal Problems of Private 
Corporations”) deals with most of the topics discussed in a work on com- 
pany law, but treats them comparatively in relation, mainly (but by no 
means exclusively) to the rules of English, French, German, and Swiss laws 
and those of the various states of America. In general, the author contents 
himself with a factual summary of the legal rules of these countries occasion- 
ally pointing the lesson by criticisms which are always sensible and con- 
structive, if rarely sensational. The effect of recent nationalization legislation 
is summarized in an appendix. The result is a work which will be indispens- 
able to any serious student of company law and invaluable to practitioners 
who want a handy guide to the salient points of other countries’ company 
legislation and indications of where to look for more detailed information. 
Its value to the economic planner is not so much because of the reforms 
which it occasionally recommends (some of which are referred to below) 
but because it collects, as no one has previously collected, the data on which 
reforms must be based. Its summaries of the voluminous American literature 
will be particularly useful, for much of this literature is infinitely superior 
to the English, a superiority accounted for in part because recent English 
writers have tended to treat a work on company law as requiring simply 
a commentary on the Companies Acts (a temptation from which the absence 
of a Federal company law frees our American colleagues), and partly, per- 
haps, because the (sometimes misplaced) ingenuity of American company 
promoters has raised problems which have not yet come to the fore in 
England. 
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It will be apparent from the foregoing that Dr. Levy covers an immense 
amount of ground, necessitating great compression of the statement. This 
occasionally forces him into obscurity or into oversimplifications to which 
purists might object. In general, however, the book is well and clearly 
written and, so far as the reviewer is able to judge, most accurate. The 
following criticisms are intended solely as suggestions which the learned 
author might consider when a new edition is called for. 

The bulk of the work was obviously written before the Companies Act, 
1948, and references to this subsequently inserted. A reader using the work 
for reference purposes must therefore be on his guard, for statements of 
the pre-1948 law habitually appear in the present tense, notwithstanding 
that the rules in question may now be different; a particularly misleading 
example of this occurs at p. 771, in which the first paragraph states the 
present law and refers to the 1948 Act, whereas the second paragraph reverts 
without warning to the old law. At p. 124 it is, of course, incorrect to state 
that the Companies Act, 1907, forced companies which did not issue a 
prospectus to “invite the public to take part in the issue”; and the last 
sentence on this page is ambiguously worded. At p. 159 the statement of 
what the public can find on searching at the Companies Registry ignores 
the Register of Charges, which gives perhaps the most valuable information 
of all. At pp. 324 e¢ seg. the whole of the English unit trust movement is 
unaccountably ignored. The author’s criticisms (at pp. 344-5) of the 
unfettered discretion given to the Registrar to object to the name of any 
proposed company seem to the reviewer to have little practical weight; 
the present practice of writing in advance to the Registrar and obtaining 
from him a statement (admittedly not legally binding) of availability of 
a name works well. The sections on the issue and placing of shares (pp. 380 
et seq.) and, to a lesser extent, on bonds and debentures (pp. 542 ef seq.) 
are rendered somewhat unrealistic, so far as the English position is con- 
cerned, by the fact that the author limits consideration to what is law in 
the strictest sense and ignores the Stock Exchange Regulations, which, from 
a practical viewpoint, are at least equally important. The question of share- 
holders’ conflicting interests, touched on at pp. 661-2, deserves, it is 
suggested, more extended treatment. Finally, it must be said that the proof- 
reading seems to have been perfunctory, particularly in the matter of proper 
names; among many examples of error the worst appears to be at p. 285, 
where the name of Professor Friedmann is misspelt and the year and volume 
number of the review in which his article appeared is omitted, and the 
most disarming at p. 703, where a Lord Justice is converted into a Greek 
poet (for Homer read Romer). 

These, however, are small criticisms compared with the praise which can 
be unreservedly given to the immense research which Dr. Levy must have 
put into the collation of his material. Some indication of its scope is apparent 
from the selected bibliography, and from the statement of sources which 
appears at the end of each section of Part I, and the reviewer can only 
express his humble and envious admiration for the erudition of one able 
to find his way about so many different legal systems expressed in so many 
different tongues. 


Among the particular reforms recommended are: the abolition of bearer 
shares, the introduction of a minimum share capital and share unit (he 
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suggests {500 and ros. shares), recognition of the right of a stated minority 
of shareholders to demand explanations and information, insistence that 
voting rights should depend on the amount paid up on the share, the making 
of minutes of general meetings open to the public, the giving to companies 
of a right to recover from their directors any profits made by them on 
speculations in their companies’ shares, and the personal liability of share- 
holders in “one-man companies”. Dr. Levy considers, probably rightly, that 
the recommendations of the Cohen Committee were unduly conservative, 
but, as already suggested, his own recommendations appear to be liable to 
the same criticism. However desirable they may be, they hardly touch the 
fringe of what he recognizes as the major problem (as did the Cohen Com- 
mittee), that of affording proper protection to minority shareholders. The 
only solution that he can offer to this problem is that major changes to the 
company’s structure should not be possible unless two-thirds of the capital 
are represented at a meeting called on four weeks’ notice, that the resolution 
should be passed by a three-fourths’ majority, and that the dissenting 
minority should have a right of appeal to the courts. The recent case of 
Re Chatterley-Whitfield Collieries, [1949] A.C. 512 strongly suggests that all 
these requirements (which might be unduly burdensome) could be com- 
plied with without effectively safeguarding minority interests. Moreover, 
they fail to obviate the difficulty that, under the modern system of proxy 
voting, decision precedes discussion instead of following it. It is suggested 
that what is really needed is some regulation whereby shareholders receive 
two-way proxies after, not before, full discussion of the directors’ proposals 
has taken place at the meeting and in the financial Press. 

Rather surprisingly, Dr. Levy supports the English w/tra vires doctrine 
and is against the Cohen Committee’s proposal (not, in fact, carried out) 
that it should be abolished. Although the doctrine is of less importance 
since the alternative provisions in the 1948 Act facilitating the alteration of 
objects clauses, it is still more of a nuisance than a safeguard, and support 
for the recommendation of the Committee was by no means confined, as 
Dr. Levy implies, to lawyers “imbued with German legal traditions’’. In 
practice, the doctrine does not cause difficulties in the case, such as he 
postulates, where a company formed to manufacture rayon wishes to make 
jam instead (strangely enough, under a Memorandum drafted in the usual 
wide form, this would almost certainly be infra vires), but where it wants to 
enter into a pensions scheme or the like perfectly legitimate project. 


L. G. B. Gower. 


CITIZENSHIP AND SocrAL Ciass, AND OTHER Essays. By T. H. MARSHALL. 
(Cambridge University Press. 105. 6d.) 


N the essay that gives its title to this small volume, Professor Marshall is 
concerned with the conflict of principles between citizenship, which implies 
a basic social equality, and social class, which is a systematization of inequality. 
It is a field of enquiry where the interests of the jurist and the sociologist meet, 
to the confusion of all concerned, and only an author as austere and elegant as 
Marshall could hope to leave the subject tidier than he found it. This essay, 
certainly, has all the neatness and clarity of a Hillyarde miniature. In fewer 
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than a hundred pages it surveys the developm¢nt of the formal rights of 
citizenship over three centuries, and examines the impact of these rights to 
equal status on the class-structure of present-day Britain; and it is all done 
with a remarkable appearance of effortlessness, so that a strenuous piece of 
jungle-clearing takes on the air of a casual country stroll. The achievement 
is only made possible by a cunning and dexterous use of Maine’s analytic 
instrument, the movement from status to contract. But this is a legal rather 
than a sociological concept, and its use imposes a curiously formal view of 
social processes. That view of citizenship which regards it as essentially a 
limitation of state power over the individual must remain unsatisfied by an 
analysis conducted in these terms, since, almost by definition, all problems 
of social dynamic are excluded from consideration. And such exclusions 
bring one, at times, perilously near to blindness. 

When Professor Marshall states that “the familiar instruments of modern 
democracy were fashioned by the upper classes and then handed down, 
step by step, to the lower’’, he ignores too much political history for our 
comfort, even though, in the particular context, the remark has a casuistic 
accuracy. Indeed, there are moments when his fond attachment to formal 
analysis carries him to extravagant lengths, as when he ventures to suggest 
that “the stigma which clung to poor relief” until recent times “expressed 
the deep feelings of a people” excluded from the franchise by the Act of 
1824! Such examples are rare enough to be disregarded, were it not that they 
indicate a weakness of attack that becomes pervasive when Professor 
Marsha ‘ns to the discussion of contemporary affairs. Here, among many 
acute observations on the development of social rights in the fields of 
education, icgal aid, housing and industry, the limitations that arise from the 
exclusion of the power-structure become very apparent. He is worried by the 
failure to develop, alongside the extension of social rights, an equally 
extended awareness of social duties; and the problem is one that can scarcely 
be answered in formal terms. For the rights associated with a given status 
are bound to be stressed by those aspiring to achieve it, while its duties will 
be stressed by those defending an achieved status from aggressors; and 
to discuss the possibilities of equilibrium in this field of forces without dis- 
cussing the forces themselves is bound to prove unsatisfactory. 

The remaining essays in this volume, all on closely related topics, have 
been available hitherto only in scattered journals, where their influence has 
been out of all proportion to their size or accessibility. Sociologists and their 
students can only be grateful that they have at last been brought between a 
single cover. Together they form the most stimulating and subtle body of 
writing on the subject of social class available—and also the most elliptical; 
not least of their virtues is the appetite they create for all the essays on the 


subject that Professor Marshal] has still to write. 
Mark BENNEY. 
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